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General Editor’s Introduction 


Tae National Institute of Educational Planning and Adminis- 
tration occupies an important place in the national system 
of academic institutions. During nearly two decades of its 
existence as the apex institution in the sphere of educational 
Planning and administration in the country it has developed 
a wide spectrum of training programmes of substantial 
significance, Currently it is engaged in strengthening and 
restructuring its programmes in the following directions: 


(i) to concentrate training efforts in, and consolidate a few 


(ii) 


(iii) 
(iv) 


selected training programmes with a view to develop a 
national cadre of educational planners and administra- 
tors and to improve capabilities in key areas of educa- 
tional planning and administration; 

to build symbiotic links between the imparting and 
generation of knowledge; and with this end in view to 
strengthen basic and applied research in the sphere of 
educational planning and administration; 

to build regional and state capabilities in the field of 
educational planning and administration; 

to serve as a clearing house for the dissemination of 
information relating to innovative experiences and new 
advances in the area of educational planning and 
administration; 

to initiate and encourage informed discussion on educa- 
tional issues of national significance; 

to provide consultancy services in the sphere of educa- 
tional planning and administration to central as well as 
state governments, universities, boards and other similar 
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organisations in India, and to governments and interna- 
tional organisations abroad and to establish contacts 
and advance academic collaboration with similar insti- 
tutions in India and abroad, particularly in the countries 
of the third world. 


With a view to shoulder the multi-faceted responsibilities 
teferred to above, it is planned to develop a fairly elaborate 
publication programme of the Institute which would consist of 
periodicals, books, reports, monographs and occasional 
papers. 

The publications of the Institute, it is hoped, would con- 
tribute to the bridging of the gap between the theory and 
practice of educational Planning and administration which has 
led to the Sterility of the former and the directionlessness of 
the latter. While the third world has a quantitatively very 
large educational sector and a very wide spectrum of experi- 
ence in this field, the Conceptual frame and the theoretical 
basis of educational planning and administration in these 
Countries is generally not an abstraction from their own 
experience but an exogenous accretion of the abstracted 
experience of one developed country or the other. Quite often 
Planning and administration in the 
Constricted by the task of testing 
s advanced in developed countries 


: at the publicati k 
me of the National Institute o ee proita 


1. An Introduction t 


ee 
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2. Quantitative Methods in Educational Planning and 
Administration. 

3. Decision Making in the Educational Sphere. 

4. Conflict Management in Educational Institutions. 

5. Personnel and Institutional Evaluation in the Educational 
Sphere. 

6. Optimal Management of Resources for Educational 
Development. 

7. Educational Planning for Manpower Needs. 

8. School Mapping and Educational Complex. 

9. Planning Programming Budgeting System. 

10. Monitoring and Evaluation in the Educational Sphere. 

11. Educational Planning and Administration at the 

District Level. 

12. Institutional Planning. 


The reports and findings of seminars and workshops 
organised by the Institute would continue to be published from 
time to time. It is also planned to make an indepth assessment 
of positive innovations that are being introduced in the educa- 
tional sphere of different states and make them available to 
scholars and administrators in other parts of the country. Our 
volume on the Rapport Based Experience of the School Com- 
plex Programme in Maharashtra would be out shortly. The 
second volume in the series on the Vocationalisation Progra- 
mme of Tamil Nadu is under preparation. 

As far as the journals are concerned it is planned to bring 
out: (i) a journal deyoted to the problems of educational 
planning and administration at the district level to be called 
Grass Roots; (ii) a journal for the Principals of Colleges, to be 
called Collegeum; and (iii) a journal devoted to the study of 
the relationship between education and development to be 
called Education and Development. i 

We look forward to critical comments, advice and guidance 
from scholars as well as practitioners in the field of educa- 
tional planning and management. 


National Institute of Educational Moonls RAZA 
Planning and Administration Director 
New Delhi 
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Introduction 


IT Is impossible to come across any writing on the new Inter- 
national Economic Order (NIEO) that does not refer to the 
extremely unsatisfactory progress made in the direction of the 
New Order since the Declaration by the United Nations 
General Assembly at its Sixth Special Session in May 1974. 
Eight years is not a long period in history especially in regard 
to such a major directional change. However, the disappoint- 
ments often expressed in regard to the “lack of progress” must 
be attributed, at least in part, to certain unrealistic expecta- 
tions from the richer nations of the globe. 

Partly, the fault also lies in the perception of the NIEO. 
Some see in it nothing more than more “‘liberal’’ aid and trade 
policies, a matter of “concessions” to be given by or extracted 
from the richer countries. When these ‘“‘concessions” do not 
come forth, there is the sense of disappointment and a feeling 
of lack of progress. 

Yet the very need for the NIEO arose from the perception 
that, in the existing order, such “concessions” would never be 
given on an adequate scale or in time; that whatever was 
offered would be a tale of too little and too late. It cannot be 
otherwise. The Declaration of the NIEO recognizes that 


It has proved impossible to achieve an even and balanced 
development of the international community under the 
existing order. 


The role of education in buttressing the existing order and 
its possible contribution to bring about the NIEO was not 
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explicitly spelled out or even so much as recognized in the 
Declaration of 1974. This deficiency, however, was more than 
made up by UNESCO when it brought out a study in 1976 
entitled Moving Towards Change. Described modestly as 
thoughts on some of the connections between the New Inter- 
national Order and scientific, cultural and technological 
development, the study was a comprehensive if brief explora- 
tion of the role of education in bringing about a New Inter- 
national Order (NIO) and not only an economic order (NIEO). 

The first point spelled out in Moving Towards Change is that 
the very purpose of a new international order goes beyond the 
economic sphere proper; it is directed “not only to making the 
best use of things and sharing them out more fairly, but to 
developing of men and women, and every aspect of the indivi- 
dual in a comprehensive cultural process, deeply permeated 
with values, and embracing the national environment, social 
relationships, education and welfare. It is also concerned with 
Providing a basis for the development of the international com- 
munity itself”, 

A new order is thus warranted but it is necessary at the 
same time to clarify the meaning of the word “order”. 
Undoubtedly the word “new order” is intended as a departure 
from the old order ‘or perhaps from the present ‘‘disorder” 
but the word order may have different meanings. The first 
tefers to the type of organization of international economic 
relations and the essential Point here is modification of the 


ion is to be brought about 
elative strengths. But the 
herein are a result of the 
ths. One of the major pro- 
bout a new order even in 


ngths of nations ina wordl 
í Tight. 
In its second meaning, it implies the idea of 
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the Charter or the exercise of the rights. For a New World 
Order it is imperative that there be a universal recognition of 
an actual right, that of the poor to share in the world’s 
wealth. 

The establishment of a new order presupposes ideally a 
general consensus on a system of values of justice, freedom 
and fellowship together with a willingness to embark on a 
joint examination of their implications. These will lead in 
their turn, to a recognition of the unity of mankind and the 
assertion of a desire to live together while assuming a joint 
responsibility for the future of the human race. But such a 
consensus is not easily arrived at for, even within nations, it 
cannot be said that there exists a system of values which is the 
foundation of a new order. An order based on legal provisions 
or organizational role would soon become unsuitable due to 
rapidly changing political and economic relations, but if an 
order is based on a system of values it will have a certain 
permanency though suitable modifications will doubtless be 
required from time to time. Crossing the various hurdles that 
lie in the path of the progress towards the new order calls for 
major efforts in the fields of education and culture. It is not 
merely a question of correcting the economic imbalances by 
improving the scientific and technological capabilities of the 
less developed nations though this aspect is not an inconsequ- 
ential one. There is the even greater need to work towards a 
system of values of equity, equality, justice and sharing inherent 
in the concept of the New Order. These values have to 
govern the actions of the developed as well as developing 
countries and the new order in this sense is not only an inter- 
national order but also an internal order. Progress towards 
such an order is bound to be “painfully slow and it is only 
through a process of dialogue and a deep understanding of the 
current diversities in the world that progress, slow but steady, 
can be made in the direction of a new order. UNESCO as 
part of the family of the UN organizations has a special 
responsibility and a fundamental contribution to make towards 
it. As part of this task, it has been organizing a number of 
studies and seminars in this area. 

The papers presented in this volume were mostly written 
specifically for one such seminar organized in January 1979 at 
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New Delhi jointly by the National Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration (NIEPA), New Delhi, the Inter- 
national Institute of Educational Planning (IIEP) Paris, and 
the UNESCO Regional Office, Bangkok, The inspiration for 
and detailed guidance of the seminar owe much to the imagi- 
nation and commitment of two eminent educationist-economists 
of our times, Prof. M.V. Mathur, the then Director, NIEPA, 
New Delhi and Prof. Michael Debeauvais, the then Director 


» Presently Director, UNESCO Institute 
of Education, Hamburg, who was on the faculty of IIEP at the 
time of the seminar, gave flesh and bones to many of the 
ideas. We are indebted to him and to Prof. Debeauvais in 
particular for the careful elaboration of the possible meaning 
of the term “order” as Presented earlier in this introduction. 
In a brief address to the seminar Prof. Debeauvais also intro- 
duced some of the important considerations to be kept in mind 
while examining education and the New Order. He pointed 


out that the various declarations on the NIEO envisage a 
rather limited role for education, But, 


cially in recent times, the concepts of ed 
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significant factors in economic development. But now there 
is a gradual realization that by itself the contribution of educa- 
tion might not be as important as was assumed. In this context 
again there is the urgent need for reassessing the role of 
education. 

As experience has shown, the analogy of development is 
perhaps applicable in education as well. One unique model of 
development, however successful, cannot serve for emulation 
both in developed countries as well as in those of the Asian 
region. Any model for education must take into account the 
diversity of educational and economic needs depending on the 
genius of individual countries or regions. It would rather be 
appropriate to lay down the principles which should govern 
the development of many varied models which would all at the 
same time enshrine the basic common goals and aims to which 
the entire humanity subscribes as enshrined in the New Inter- 
national Order. 

It is necessary, in this context, to consider the role of 
international organizations. A major role for such organiza- 
tions might be to create the necessary climate and to stimulate 
efforts even within the confines of national experience. It 
should also be emphasized that unreal consensus through 
general resolutions which tend to obscure genuine difficulties 
are of little help in achieving progress towards the New Order. 
International conferences must find a way of adopting resolu- 
tions that provide adequately for actual diversities. 

In all, there were seven sessions in which as many as 31 
experts participated in addition to several other individuals 
eminent in their respective fields. The seminar then broke into 
two groups whose members considered the range of problems 
in greater detail and finally presented group reports in the 
plenary session. The task of synthesizing two group reports in 
the light of the discussions at the plenary session was entrusted 
to Dr. Ram C. Malhotra of the Asian Institute for Economic 
Development and Planning, and Dr. K.P. Malla, Rector, 
Tribhuvan University. The ability with which they synthesized 
the discussions and the group reports was a significant high- 
light of the seminar. The final report has been included in this 
volume in the chapter Summing Up and provides a blue-print 
of an educational system conducive to the New Order. The 
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volume also includes, in addition to specific papers prepared 
for the seminar, two, among the many other papers circulated 
in the seminar—one on Educational Disparities, World 
Politics and the NIEO by Johann Galtung and the other on 
Inequalities in Education and in Employment by Louis 
Emmerij. We are grateful to IIEP, Paris, for giving permission 
to print these two papers which have been prepared by the 
authors in connection with other seminars. So many have 
contributed to the success of the seminar that it would be 
invidious to thank any one by name but mention must be made 
of Prof. M.V. Mathur, Prof. Debeauvais and R.N. Dave who 
ably guided the deliberations of the seminar from start to 
finish and helped, in a significant measure to the development 
of ideas and discussions both within and outside the seminar. 
But for their perceptive understanding and able direction of the 
meetings it would have been impossible to achieve so much in 
so little time. I would also like to place on record the patient 
and careful documentation and committed work put in by 
Dr. R.N. Chowdhuri, Dr. N.M. Bhagia and Mr. K.G. Virmani 
besides several other colleagues from NIEPA in the conduct and 
organization of the seminar. Finally, I must express my 
gratitude to Mr. G.N.S. Raghavan of the Indian Institute of 
Mass Communication for going through the papers of the 
seminar and making suggestions in bringing out this volume. 
To Mr. B. Selvaraj, Publication Officer, NIEPA also go my 
thanks for help in organizing this Ms for press. 

The recommendations of the seminar are included in the 
Teport referred to above. However, it would be useful to 
highlight the main points of the seminar briefly: 


— The global crisis in education is part of the global econo- 
mic crisis. Economic pressure on developing countries has 
increased and problems within developed and developing 
countries have become more acute. The New Economic 
Order calls for restructuring of world trade, for a new 
division of labour in the world and for the discovery of 
new resources for development. It also calls for a stop to 
the wastage of resources on and for war and instead, their 
diversion to development needs. The New Order should 
provide the framework for new rules of behaviour in inter- 
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national relations that would respect the principle of 
sovereignty of nations in the economic as well as political 
domains. The role of education in the task of changing 
society a-d of international relations should not be 
underratea. 

Individuals as weli as nations have to contribute towards 
ushering in a new order. This requires a restructuring of 
education and training programmes, Education has a role, 
but not by itself alone; it has to be viewed as part ofa 
socio-economic process. The enclave type of development 
associated with transnational corporations has to be avoi- 
ded. Education has to be reoriented to suit the country’s 
needs, doing away with the pattern of biased growth of 
education suited to the enclave type of development. For 
each different pattern of economy, a different kind of 
education is needed. 

The New Order is an evolving concept and is in fact a 
process. Relations have to be reciprocal and there is need 
for a decentralized approach. Most of the current develop- 
ments in the developing world are the result of denial 
of factual experience and assumptions which have no real 
basis. These assumptions are that (i) the less developed 
countries have no cultural heritage; (ii) the people lack 
the capacity to learn to solve their problems; and (iii) there 
is no need to involve the people in thinking on the pro- 
grammes required for their improvement. 

It is necessary to reverse the Processes of development and 
to give agriculture top priority. The capacity of the poorer 
sections of the people has to be built up. Self-reliance has 
to be encouraged. In all this, education is a critical 
variable. 

The changing trade patterns should be taken note of, 
especially in the implications for the New International 
Economic Order and the requirements that it would impose 
On education. 

The coming together of regional groups should be encoura- 
ged as this will produce an increased sense of sharing. This 
is a lesson to be drawn from the coming together of some 
nations in South-East Asia as a group. 
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— There is need to recognize diversity while promoting unani- 
mity towards a New World Order. 


Real and substantial progress towards a New International 
Order would necessarily be a slow Process. Inflation, unem- 
ployment and recession in the developed countries have created 
circumstances not very favourable to the New Order. 

There is need for continued debate and discussion and a 
broadbased educational effort for securing the acceptance of 
the ideas that are fundamental to the New International Order. 


It is hoped that this publication would be a contribution, 
however minor, in this direction. 


National Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration 
NEW DELHI 


J. VEERA RAGHAVAN 
Executive Director 


March 1983 
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Education and a New International Order 


J.D. SETHI 


Ir 1s difficult to define an empirically consistent relationship 
between a New International Economic Order (NIEO) and 
education for a variety of reasons, the most important being 
that both the NIEO and education can themselves be respec- 
tively subjected to competing models. Since we do not have a 
clear picture of the NIEO, and it seems there is still a basic 
disagreement among the nations on the basic structure and 
strategies of the NIEO, it may be futile to indulge in specific 
exercises relating the two. 

Even if it is possible to determine the parameter of one, it 
may be difficult to determine the corresponding parameters of 
the others. The danger of forcing a link between the NIEO and 
education where such links do not exist and cannot exist may 
indeed create dangerous illusions. Besides, there are as many 
educational policies as there are countries, interests and philo- 
sophies whereas search is going on for a common approach to 
the NIEO. Thus, there is a basic asymmetry between the two 
and any meaningful relationships between the two will have to 
be made by choosing a few selected variables. Many people are 
attempting such exercises, but we are still nowhere near 
identifying them. 

It is universally recognized that education is not a neutral 
agent. Not only does the socio-economic structure of a society 
determine the pattern of education but the educational system 
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äs also expected to respond to or confront the compulsions and 
the demands of such a system. If the two are not in harmony, 
there is bound to develop a crisis situation. However, the 
correspondence between a socio-economic system and an educa- 
tional system does not guarantee that they will be so dynami- 
cally related as to produce the desired results. If a socio- 
economic system is exploitative and regressive, the educational 
system, by following it, may make it even more regressive and 
only by opposing it can it change that system. The inter- 
relationship between the two can have a dialectical relationship 
of unison and conflict. The history of relationship between 
the two suggests that both kinds of situations had obtained in 
the past. Therefore, though there is no general model either 
for education or for a new economic order, we may still legiti- 
mately look for various basic variables in the two which can 
supplement one another. 

However, the relationship between education and NIEO is 
largely indirect. Some educational developments take place 
independently but most others occur through parallel develop- 
ments and compulsions in the economy, the distribution system, 
the investment pattern, including investment in education 
itself. These changes in the economy and investment patterns 
make certain demands on the international economic order. But 
the matter does not stop here. There is a reverse relationship 
also. A given international order imposes on national econo- 
mics, particularly of the weaker nations, certain pattern which 
also get reflected in their educational systems. Therefore, the 
first and most significant aspect of building up a productive 
and purposive relationship between education and economic 
order is to reduce the constraints that the existing order 
imposes on the developing countries. Before we speak of any 
such relationship, the prevailing subjugation of the educational 
system of the developing countries to the existing international 
economic order must end. 

After all we are not starting from scratch, There exists 
today some kind of an international order which, by any 
standard, is highly iniquitous and exploitative, despite all the 
attempts made to correct these trends. One can reel off statis- 
tics but there is no need to do so as everyone knows about 

them. The gap between the per capita incomes of the poor and 
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the rich nations is so vast, the monopoly of economic resources 
and technology so glaring and the differences between the edu- 
cational attainments and even ordinary enrolments so stagger- 
ing that no one can really speak of defending the present 
international order or the educational configuration. Indeed 
we are living in a double Orwellian world order in which not 
only some people are more equal than others, but some nations 
are also more equal than others. In this order, to conceive of 
a single parameter like education to reduce the inequalities of 
the present international order amounts to self-deception. 

The old colonial system was also a kind of a world order in 
which the relationship between that order and education was 
rather simple: a small affluent minority monopolized educa- 
tional power in the imperialist nations and a still smaller 
minority, which always acted as a prop of colonialism, appro- 
priated educational facilities in the colonies. The educational 
system itself was so ordered as to subserve the interests of 
colonialism. That is why national leaders like Gandhi saw 
much greater danger in cultural imperialism than in political 
imperialism. In the post-colonial period, most developing 
countries went in for a massive linear expansion of that system 
in the hope of catching up with their old masters but in pursu- 
ing that path they also created a basic structure for another 
order which could not but produce some kind of internal 
colonialism. 

It must be recognized that some old gaps were filled through 
this expansion but this was done as part of a strategy of econo- 
mic development which ultimately made many developing 
countries more dependent on the developed countries. For 
example, a large expansion took place in technical education 
to meet the needs of industrialization but the pattern of 
industrialization adopted by the developing countries was such 
that ultimately they could not make use of the entire educa- 
tional potential created. Besides, the newly created technologi- 
cal personnel became so heavily dependent upon the growth of 
knowledge in the developed world that internal and external 
cultural colonialism converged. Most debates in the UN and 
other international forums take place in this context. Without 
a revolutionary modification of the present order, there is 
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little hope for the poor and the exploited world from any new 
international order. 

Education stands in a double dialectics of inter-dependence 
with the present global order. This order is subjugating the 
educational system of the developing countries to the needs of 
the developed world or to meet the needs of the ruling mino- 
rities of the developing countries with whom the former are 
entering into some kind of arrangement for running the new 
order. In other words, the educational system of the develop- 
ing countries is coming into conflict both with their own ruling 
elites and the international order. On the other hand, the 
pressure for educational expansion in the developing countries 
is so large that the ruling elite is unable to resist this pressure, 
no matter in which direction it takes them. 

The expenditure on education as a percentage of national 
income is not very different in both the developed and the 
developing countries even if their economic positions and 
growth rates differ. Yet the percentage of people who are 
literate, not to speak of those who get adequate education in 
the developing countries, remains very small, whereas the 
developed countries have to their credit high educational attain- 
ments, both quantitative and qualitative, In other words, the 
developing countries are spending a large proportion of their 

resources on education in relation to expenditure on other fields 
in the hope that through imparting educational skills to people, 
they will be able to increase both individual skills and meet 
the general aspirations of the masses. The basic Philosophy 
behind these policies is that through educational expansion, 
some of the inequalities of their socio-economic systems can be 
reduced. The experience, however, has been on the contrary. 
Most of the educational facilities have been appropriated by a 
small minority, leaving vast masses completely out of the bene- 
fits of the educational system. The so-called educational boom 
instead of equalizing the opportunities has further entrenched 
small privileged minorities. 

India takes pride in calling itself the third largest possessor 
of scientific and technological manpower and yet a large part 

of this manpower remains unemployed and many of our best 
Scientists and engineers are migrating to the developed coun- 
tries. In other words, there is a reverse transfer of resources 
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taking place between the developed and the developing coun- 
tries. It has been calculated that if one takes into account all 
the reverse transfers, there is no net transfer of resources from 
the developed to the developing countries. There is a curious 
paradox here. Not only are the educated unemployed of the 
developing countries multiplying or migrating, the educational 
system of the developed capitalist countries also is out of tune 
with the development patterns of their own countries. Nearly 
half of the products of the colleges and universities in the 
developed countries are acquiring education which they cannot 
and do not make use of in their employment and this gap is to 
some extent being filled by the migrants from the developing 
countries. Educational crisis is truly global today, but its 
impact on the developing countries is far more threatening, 

The modern scientific and technological revolution is 
certainly globalizing education. This revolution is not only 
confined to quantitative growth but also extends to qualitative 
transformation, profoundly affecting man’s behaviour and 
aspirations. It is estimated that knowledge is doubling itself 
every five years and most of it is confined to the field of tech- 
nical progress and fundamental research. The International 
Commission on the Development of Education of UNESCO 
Stated this fact as: 


In contrast to the eighteenth-century industrial revolution 
and the first machine age, which replaced and multiplied 
the physical and muscular aspects of the human faculties, 
the scientific-technological revolution has simultaneously 
conquered the mental world, with its immediate transmis- 
sion of information over any distance and its invention of 
increasingly perfected, rationalised, calculating machines, 
This is a phenomenon which necessarily affects all of 
humanity. 


Thus the scientific and technological revolution has put heavy 
demands and pressures on the education systems of all coun- 
tries. It has affected the developing countries who face it both 
positively and negatively. On the one hand, it has opened up 
large possibilities of thought and action which are truly univer- 
sal. On the other, the same revolution has brought in its wake 
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three problems: (1) the adaptive capacity of the social systems 
has failed to come up to the required levels; (2) misuse of 
the acquired knowledge can threaten total human destruction, 
cause pollution and exhaustion of our huge resources; and 
(3) the technological and thus the economic gulf between the 
developed and the developing countries is being widened. 

Against what has been said above, what is being discussed 
at the international formus about the NIEO can hardly be 
described as a serious attempt to make such an order. At best 
it can be described as an attempt at marginal modifications of 
the existing system, modifications which are not always in 
favour of the poorer countries. The debate is confined to 
thetoric to making minor changes in the existing arrangements 
about international tariff, debt relief, transfer of resources, 
transfer of technologies or sharing natural resources, etc. 
There is very little of consequence emerging from all the 
debates about the NIEO. Nothing significant emerged out of 
the debates about the strategies of development of the first and 
second decades. Now we are told to ponder over the strategies 
for the eighties. All that has regretfully been agreed upon so 
far is that the rich countries, having been caught in a crisis of 
their own making, are unlikely to make any Significant 
contribution. 

More positively, however, it has come to be generally 
recognized that the new Strategy must take into account not 
only the problems and Processes of economic growth but it 
must also take into account the problems of social progress 
of which education is one component. Thus whereas economic 
crisis keeps bursting on the nations of the world sporadically, 
there is a feeling of deepening crisis in the educational systems 
of practically all countries. 

If the educational system of the developed world is not 
able to cope with the translation of the scientific-technica] 
revolution into productive uses, it is partly due to the fact that 

- a large part of this new knowledge is applied in the military 
field and it takes a longer time before civilian uses of the 
military research and development can be translated in econo- 
mic terms. That is why a large number of people believe that 
there can be no new economic order without a new political 
order in which there are no nuclear weapons and no nuclear 
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terror. If the advantages of nuclear technology are denied to 
the developing countries, then surely there will be a crisis in 
both education and the international economic system. 

Therefore, one of the biggest hurdles in the way of creation 
of NIEO is the massive diversion of resources for armaments 
in the developed countries. About 80 per cent of the world 
expenditure on the so-called defence is in the developed 
countries, both capitalist and communist. The figure is a 
staggering 400 billion dollars. The military-industrial complex 
of the Western capitalist and Eastern European countries not 
only absorbs a large chunk of the educational output of their 
institutions but also imposes a particular pattern on their 
educational system. The linkage established between the edu- 
cational system of the developing and the developed countries 
thus creates a very dangerous situation for the educational 
system of the developing countries. They are being pressurized 
into accepting modes of education on which is built the entire 
structure of nuclear terror. So long as this structure of nuclear 
terror whether defined as mutual deterrence or equal defence 
is not dismantled, there can be no relevant strategy for the new 
economic order or the education system. 

The NIEO is supposed to be based on the principle of 
interdependence, aterm which has come to be grossly abused. 
At one extreme it may mean the affluent developed nations do 
recognize their responsibility towards those whom they exploit- 
ed in the past or for whose development they want to make 
their genuine contribution without the feeling of egotism of 
charity or philanthropy. At the other, interdependence has 
come to mean really a new form of dependent structure, a kind 
of neo-colonialism which is in many ways worse than the old 
colonialism. No matter what definition of interdependence is 
accepted, one stark fact that faces us is that the economic gap: 
between the developed and the developing countries, instead 
of narrowing, is increasing. It is practically more than twice of 
what it was 30 years ago. 

In no other field the ideas of interdependence have been 
so easily accepted without modification as in the field of 
education. Almost wholesale transformation of the value system 
has taken place from the developed to the developing world, 
creating a situation of total cultural disruption and elite 
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alienation. To some extent, the desire for excellence has also 
been stimulated but with it has come a disrupting and irratio- 
nal importation of affluent want patterns, elitism and easy 
acceptance of the superiority of the Western civilization. 
Slowly but imperceptibly, allocation of resources for different 
levels of education in the developing countries has created a 
situation of utter inequality—excellence at the top and gutter 
at the bottom. Education, instead of equalizing opportunities, 
has further reduced them for the vast masses. Inter-dependence 
which produces such results cannot seriously make claim to be 
the basis of a NIEO. 

It was mentioned earlier that the link between education 
and world order is built indirectly via developments in an 
economy, But a new difficulty has arisen now. There isa 
decreasing correlation between the level of education and eco- 
nomic opportunities. Even in the developed countries where 
educational opportunities have reached the vast masses and the 
educational system has been both widened and deepened, the 
relations between economic Opportunities and education have 
become increasingly blurred. In the developing countries, 
where education opportunities are still confined to a small 
Percentage of the population, the Pattern of growth and the 
structure of education have been such as to leave a large 
reserve army of the educated unemployed, thus weakening the 
relationship between education and job opportunities. One 
does not know how such educational systems can help man- 
power planning for a NIEO, 

In spite of all their technological revolutions, the developed 
countries have not been able to solve their unemployment 
problem. Because of increasing unemployment, they deny open- 
Ings to the developing countries for their products as well as 
the unemployed who want to migrate to those countries, Just 
as it is no longer true that economic growth in the developed 
countries helps to create a higher growth and higher employ- 
ment in the developing countries, it is equally untrue that the 
unemployment problem of the developed Countries can be 
solved by shutting out goods and peoples from the developing 
countries. The developed countries face a Structural problem 
in unemployment which they are refusing to solve in a manner 
that would require basic changes in their distribution system. 
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This is one of the biggest barriers in the creation of the NIEO 
and it has a bearing on the educational system of both deve- 
loped and developing countries. 

To reduce the pressure of the prevailing international order 
on their educational system the developing countries will have 
to completely reorient their system towards providing a direct 
link between work and education at all levels from school to 
university. The history of the Western system reveals that they 
established only an indirect relation between work and educa- 
tion and that is how their development could proceed in a 
laissez-faire situation. The mistake that many developing 
countries have made is that while opting for economic planning 
they have thoughtlessly followed the Western educational 
pattern and thus allowed their educational systems to become 
unplanned and anarchic. In countries with vast populations 
and large undeveloped resources, the link between work and 
education, between education and general development has to 
be direct and established through proper planning. Only at 
very high levels where fundamental research is involved can 
the two be indirectly related. This is another asymmetry bet- 
ween the developed and developing countries which will 
continue to create difficulties for the NIEO. 

So long as the economic systems evolve independently of 
consideration of human needs and goals and in turn control 
the destiny of the individual, no educational system can 
seriously contribute to the building up of a better world order 
because in this scheme of things the individual freedom of 
choice is not recognized. If this freedom is not recognized then 
the freedom of choice of a nation, particularly a small nation, 
in the world order is also not recognized and hence there is 
little possibility of linking the two in any positive fashion. 

Education can be analysed in various contexts—economic, 
social, spiritual, psychological, etc. It is not possible to go 
into these aspects here. But from the point of view of the new 
economic order, it is important to be clear on whether educa- 
tion is considered as a basic need or a social want or an instru- 
ment for achieving excellence. There has been considerable 
confusion about these three aspects of education because, 
depending upon the predilections of a writer, these various 
aspects of education have been conveniently interchanged. 
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Those who believe in education as an equalizing instrument 
certainly insist on education being a basic need. But unless this 
need is combined with the whole variety of other needs, edu- 
© cation is bound to degenerate into a social want, ultimately 
ending up in only a most conspicuous system without yielding 
productive or socially useful results. 

The crux of any educational system is the perception of 
the adolescent and the young as to how the system helps them 
to become non-alienated members of their societies. There 
is a growing disillusionment all over world of the youth 
from their respective education systems, so much so that 
according to one author, J. D. Salinger, many young people 
in the Western countries look upon the world as being made 
up of phoneys and prostitutes, the latter being defined as those 
who sell their talents and individualism in order to be affluent 
members of a materialistic society. The protest of the youth 
against their educational systems is in fact a part of the general 


revolt against both their socio-economic systems and the global 
world order. 


The revolt of the youth against their systems in the Western 
countries has had two opposite effects on the educated youth 
in the developing countries. Most of the youth movements 
in the West claim to be radical in one sense or the other of 
the term. This cultural radicalism has been quickly imported 
by the developing countries and many of the institutions of 
higher learning really debate issues which relate to the cultural 
problems of the West than of their own societies. The posi- 
tive impact has been to question the established status quo 
and the policies and models of economic development in these 
countries but a negative impact has been to look for solutions 
further towards the West. 

It may be an exaggeration to say that youth in general are 
alienated from their systems. Every student is not highly 
alienated and to some extent is involved in the task set for 
him in the institution in which he studies. But those who 
come in the latter category are so completely desensitized to 
the moral problems of their society and the global problems 
of poverty and inequality that they almost snap the link bet- 
ween education and world order. This category of youth 
grows with a new powerful class of meritocracy, bureaucracy 
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and technocracy. This class was supposed to produce both 
equality and efficiency. They have certainly produced efficiency 
but, instead of producing equality, they have not only main- 


- tained the existing inequalities but eccentuated them further. 


And this class is solidly based on total appropriation of edu- 
cational assets. In the end technocracy and bureaucracy, or 
meritocracy in general, is bound to become aristocracy. There- 
fore, unless there is a mass revolt against this class, or this 
class is prepared to revolt against the existing order which 
would amount to their also relinquishing some of their 
privileges, there is neither hope for a better world order nor 
for an educational system which will equalize opportunities. 
Unfortunately, it is this class to which the task of reordering 


the world has been entrusted. 

The real link between the new international order and the 
educational system is through what Tinbergen has called the 
“third level education”, namely, the university or higher 
education. This education is the source of most creative power, 
strategic situation, economic and manpower planning, etc. Any 
international order will have to operate through the medium 
of this level. Such a link can be both positive and negative. If 
those who belong to this third level can show their responsi- 
bility in terms of acquiring the right knowledge, adapt it to 
local needs, go in for self-reliance and above all build links 
with the secondary and primary education, they can help their 
own respective nations and also create the basis and climate 
for a just international order. 

But if the people of the third level become selfish, narrow- 
minded, look after their own elitist interest, get sucked up in 
the production and distribution processes of the developed 
world, look upon technical excellence as a private matter and, 
above all, do not integrate their own education with those 
below them, they will then be responsible for generating more 
inequalities, authoritarianism, international dependence, etc. 
Besides, they will become the reserve army of trained men 
who through brain drain or by becoming subservient to a few 
multinationals will destroy the possibilities of creating a just 
NIEO. It will just not suffice if the international institutions 
take a few of the experts from the developing countries and 
place them in important positions of decision-making. In fact, 
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that may be a method of bribing them. What is, therefore, 
needed is a certain degree of cultural and national indepen- 
dence of this third level education. 

One of the most difficult problems that the developing 
countries have been facing in respect of transfer of technology 
is the choice of technologies needed for their development on 
right priorities. The pattern of investment and industrial- 
ization is inseparable from the choice of technologies and vice 
versa. The single most important conduit for the transfer of 
technology is the people coming out of this third level edu- 
cation. It has been noticed that the industrialists of the 
developing countries like to go in for easy options of collabo- 
ration and turnkey projects,a method which absolves them 
of the responsibility of building a national research and 
development (R & D) and technological base. In this system, 
they do involve and take in a certain number of people from 
the technical institutions within the country. But they never 
give their technologists responsibility for developing a self- 
reliant autonomous industrial system. So long as this situation 
persists, third-level education will remain subservient to the 
prevailing order through imported technologies which in fact 
means abdication of the right to exercise choice of techno- 
logy. 

There is not much difference between the old Lockian theory 
and the modern theory of meritocracy. Both recognize the 
innate differences in personal qualities and also emphasize that 
through education, despite these differences social equality can 
be created on the basis of which those who develop merits will 
go up the ladder. The natural aristocrat of Locke and the 
modern technocrat are not very different from one another. 
The only difference so far as the developing countries are 
concerned is that a new class of parasitic aristocracy is being 
created at the social and political level. Between old-fashioned 
capitalism and modern meritocracy stands a whole class of 
parasites which have made education not only into a social 
want but also an instrument of a new kind of authoritarian 
populist politics. 

In view of the failure of all the strategies of development 
adopted since the fifties, there is an increasing emphasis on 
providing minimum needs as a very high priority both in 
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national and international planning. It so happens that every- 
one includes education as part of a minimum needs pro- 
gramme. This approach appears different but is not very 
much so from the earlier approach of education being con- 
sidered as an instrument of equalizing opportunities. The new 
approach, however, is better in the sense that it links education 
with other basic needs. But there are two dangers of accep- 
ting this as the dominant strategy of development : (a) it de- 
emphasizes the importance of accumulation of capital for 
a higher growth rate, and (b) ignores the problem of economic 
distribution. Unless the strategy of economic growth and 
the strategy of minimum needs programme are linked, the 
developing countries will always remain subject to the 
strategies of those who dominate the present international 
economic order. 

The developed countries are pushing the strategy of mini- 
mum needs programme because the programme as such requires 
minimum international inputs and thus reduces the responsi- 
bility of the developed world to the developing countries; and 
secondly, because it is supposed to assuage the anger of the 
masses to some extent. The ruling elite of the developing 
countries rightly reject this approach because of the first 
ground. But they are so afraid of their own masses and of 
taking the responsibility of providing these needs to them 
that they would rather have an economic order in which a 
stable relationship is established between the elite of the 
developed countries and the developing countries. Thus, 
education as part of a new minimum strategy alone cannot 
alter the behaviour of economic powers in the world. 

Indeed, if the minimum needs strategy is to be integrated 
with growth strategy, it will require even a larger transfer of 
resources from developed to the developing countries. But with 
regard to transfer of resources, the UN has already reached a 
situation of complete deadlock. No developed country is 
seriously interested in giving one per cent of its GNP, which, 
even if given, will make no dent on the present or growing 
inequalities among the nations. The communist countries do 
not even consider it a proposition worth considering. Public 
opinion in the developed capitalist democracies is increasingly 
becoming hostile-to such transfer of resources. On the other 
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hand, there can be no solution to removing the present inequal- 
ities and creating a new international order without a massive 
transfer of resources, no matter what other strategies of deve- 
lopment are adopted. 

The only solution therefore is a UN-imposed tax on a 
graduated basis on all those countries whose per capita income 
is above a certain level and this money should be distributed 
towards meeting the basic needs of the poor nations for 
education and other minimum needs. 

It is quite clear that there can be no real new international 
economic order unless: 


the developed countries accept zero growth rate except 
that part which is the result of increasing productivity 
through technical progress; i 

the economic monopoly of the developed countries is 
broken; 

massive transfer of resources is made in the form of 
grants; i 

the developed countries by upgrading their production 
through new technological development leave a large num- 
ber of manufacturing areas to the developing countries; 
and 

allow a free flow at least of the educated persons across 
borders. 
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The New International Economic Order : 
Promises and Implications i 


RAMASHRAY ROY 


Our century will be chiefly remembered by future generations not as an 

era of political conflicts, but as an age in which human society dared 

to think of welfare of the human race as a practical objective. 
—Arnold Toynbee 


THE DECLARATION! on the Establishment of a New Inter- 
national Economic Order (NIEO) sounds a clarion call to 
all nations of the world to take serious note of the existing 
and growing material inequality between the rich and the poor 
countries and to seek remedies on the basis of cooperation 
and collaboration, for the existing maladies of international 
politics and to move speedily towards the establishment of a 
just world order where nations and people can live with dig- 
nity, self-respect and autonomy. Whether the NIEO becomes 
a reality or remains a catchword in the coming years is yet 
to be seen. However, the fact remains that the Declaration 
symbolizes certain forces and demands that cannot be over- 
looked for long. These forces and demands reflect the hopes and 
aspirations of two-thirds of the humanity for long by colonial 
exploitation. To overlook these hopes and aspirations any 
further can endanger world harmony and peace. 

The NIEO points to certain objectives to be realized and 
certain means to achieve them. The realization of these 
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objectives implies a reorientation in looking at the world and 
modification of the structures of social and other institutions 
in various countries. What are these implications? In fact, 
why was NIEO necessary and what is it all about? These are 
some of the questions that this paper seeks to answer. 

The period after the Second World War saw far-reaching 
changes in the structure of international politics. The end of 
the Euro-centred world and the emergence of two contending 
ideological camps competing for world supremacy is just one 
of these changes the implications of which for the world 
community are yet to be fully sorted out. No less significant 
is the emergence of what is popularly known as the Third 
World as a force to reckon with in world affairs. The termina- 
tion of colonial regimes in the wake of the Second World 
War found the erstwhile colonies becoming full members 
of the comity of nations and the United Nations and its 
various organs. With this the character of the comity of 
nations changed. The preponderance of the white, Euro- 
Atlantic nations in international organizations was gradually 
whittled down and they were finally reduced toa minority 
status. 

The enlargement of the international political community 
incorporating the black, the brown, and the yellow races 
organized in more than 80 countries added an altogether new 
dimension to international politics. The ideological divide 
between the East and the West confronted the world with the 
fear of nuclear holocaust as a consequence of the bid of each 
rival camp to impose on the world its own supremacy. While 
the intensity of the cold war that ensued as a result of this 
ideological conflict has dimmed over the years, the issue of the 
growing materjal inequalities between a handful of affluent 
nations in North America, Europe and Japan (which account 
for less than 18 per cent of the world population but for more 
than 60 per cent of world income), and the scores of poor 
countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America (which constitute 
the bulk of humanity but enjoy very little of the earth’s 
bounty) has gained prominence. With this the focus in inter- 
national relations shifted from a military and political con- 
frontation to an economic or socio-economic one. 

While the issue of inequality between the rich and the poor 
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countries manifests itself concretely in economic terms, diffe-- 
rences between the North and the South have their genesis in 
differing historical experiences, world views and differing con- 
ceptions of world order. Le Tiere Monde characterized by 
underdevelopment and Afro-Asianism, in the word of A. 
Sauvy,2 now encompasses the peoples of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America to transcend the traditional barriers of race 
and has evolved perspectives on the international relations 
that bind them together in adopting methods for the trans- 
formation of the world order. 

As Rossi puts it: 


The Third World comprises peoples and countries ina 
stage of transition from dependence to an independence 
still short of accomplished fact. This situation represents 
the dominant theme of Third World political and emotional 
views of international affairs. It sets the tone for a number 
of attitudes . . . In this respect Latin America has points 
of similarity with the Third World. Strongly subjected to 
foreign economic interests, it had been allowed to play an 
insignificant role in international affairs. Its efforts to 
achieve genuine freedom of action may often lead to atti- 
tudes similar to those of the Third World.’ 


The similarity of perspective of the Third World on inter- 
national affairs is due to a very great extent to the similarity 
of historical experiences. Technologically induced economic 
growth in the West led the Euro-Atlantic powers to search for 
markets for their products and capital as well as to endeavours 
to ensure supplies of raw materials for their hungry factories. 
Intense competition among these powers for raw materials 
and markets led to colonization ofa large part of the non- 
Western world. It should be emphasized here that countries 
exposed to colonial and imperial exploitation had enjoyed a 
more or less self-sufficient economy even though predominantly 
agricultural in character. However, colonial exploitation forced 
the people in these countries, through the tie-up of the indigenous. 
economy to the world market, to abandon the subsistence econo- 
my and become greatly influenced by forces operating far 
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away and not within their control and become aware of the 
Other world not yet clearly visualized but there. 

The tie-up with the world market and the awareness of 
`- the other world wrought great transformations in these coun- 
tries—the initiation of the modernizing process, the rise of 
nationalism and the ultimate release from colonial rule— a 
story that need not detain us here. What needs to be em- 
phasized is that the colonial exploitation of the countries of 
the Third World left them economically backward and fright- 
fully conscious of the injustices and discrimination—economic, 
political and social—suffered by them. The magnitude of 
economic backwardness of the countries of the Third World is 
apparent from the following Table 2.1. 

The global pattern of production and consumption (see 
Table 2.1) reveals a very high degree of disparity and inequality. 
More important in this regard is the fact of cumulative inequa- 
lity creating a vicious circle out Of which the less developed 
countries find it difficult to come because of the nature of the 
present international economic institutions. That is to say, 
the less developed countries, on the one hand, have to support a 
very large population on very meagre resources and, on the 
other, do not have the wherewithal to exploit their economic 
potential fast enough to escape the consequences of rising 
frustrations. The lowest income countries, for example, contain- 
ing 26 per cent of the world’s total Population, have a per 
capita gross national produce (GNP) which is only four per 
cent of the per capita GNP of the developed countries, con- 
taining an approximately equal Proportion of the world’s 
population. Equally important is the fact that the growth rate 
of the developed countries is three and a half times greater 
than that of the poorest countries, and almost thrice as high 
as the growth rate of all the less developed countries taken 
together. The magnitude of inequality between the rich and 
the poor countries is reflected most tellingly in the rate of 
national literacy and the per capital energy consumption rate. 

The spread of education and consumption of energy are 
two important indicators of a country’s progress on the path 
of material] well-being and modernization. If education trains 
manpower in appropriate skills and equips men with appro- 
priate attitudes and Orientations for handling the tasks of 
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managing the modern economy, the use of energy indicates the 
use of sophisticated technology for exploiting and transform- 
ing natural wealth in order to satisfy the proliferating needs 
of the people. Deficient in both education and the use of 
technology, the poor countries are forced by the logic of the 
structural characteristics of their economy to tolerate the 
existence of disguised unemployment of labour and under- 
utilization of capital. 

Another structural characteristic—again the legacy of 
colonial exploitation—of the economy of the poor countries is 
that an overwhelming number of the poor countries are pro- 
ducers and exporters of primary products. The highly inelastic 
demand and the greatly fluctuating prices of these products in 
the international market make for very unfavourable terms of 
trade for the poor countries leaving them with little to speed 
up economic development. Forced to import technological 
know-how and capital goods for diversifying their economy, 
the poor countries find their resources too meagre to do so on 
a scale large enough to induce and sustain rapid economic 
growth. The international division of labour in which poor 
countries find themselves as carriers of water and hewers of 
wood for the developed countries which export manufactures, 
technology and capital is yet another factor in making and 
keeping the countries of the Third World economically depres- 
sed and politically weak. 

Economic backwardness in itself is bad enough. The very 
depressed level of living for a majority of the people in poor 
countries, the denial of access to various facilities of modern 
living and the indignities that poverty brings on people—all 
these are the unavoidable outcome of economic backwardness. 
This backwardness was tolerable as long as the poor countries 
remained isolated from the outside world. But once this isola- 
tion was broken and the doors of the poor countries were 
battered down by trade and colonization, economic backward- 
ness came to be considered as the prime factor in the Third 
World’s political subjugation in the colonial period and its 
weak position in the contemporary world of Powerful, indus- 
trialized countries. The way out of this lies in rapid indus- 
trialization. It is considered to be necessary not only for 
generating higher incomes, supporting higher living standards 
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and removing internally obtaining social and economic dis- 
parities, but also for preserving the fragile integration of 
national society, safeguarding newly won independence and 
ensuring international peace. Industrialization is thus supposed 
by the Third World countries as capable of tackling effectively 
their social, economic and political problems both internally 
and externally. 


The process of industrialization in the Third World coun- 
tries is beset with several intractable problems. Deficient in 
internal resources, the poor countries have to mobilize them 
externally either through export earnings, or through aid or 
through import of foreign capital and technology. In all these 
three areas, the poor countries experience formidable difficul- 
ties. The adverse terms of trade for commodities that poor 
countries export and the protectionist policies of the indus- 
trialized countries are factors that adversely affect the earning 
capacity of the poor countries through export. Foreign aid has 
been meagre and given not disinterestedly. As a matter of fact 
developmental aid has been declining over the years while the 
debt servicing burden of the developing countries has increas- 
ed. Consequently, the issues of debt redemption and debt re- 
scheduling have become urgent in many cases. Direct foreign 
private investment as a source of industrialization is again 
beset with the pitfalls of the stranglehold of the multinational 
corporations on the developing countries. 

The international economic order devised at Bretton Wood 
to regulate economic, financial and trade interactions among 
various countries is not only out of date and largely unservice- 
able but also geared to serve the interests of the industrialized 
countries. The preponderant voice of the industrialized coun- 
tries in the International Monetary Fund (IMF), the World 
Bank and the International Development Agency (IDA) and 
the General Agreement on Trade and Tariff (GATT) make 
these institutions an instrument of protecting and advancing 
the interests of the industrialized countries. These institutions 
emphasize stability and status quo more than changes that can 
benefit the poor countries in their bid to transform their 
economy. The poor countries find themselves helpless against 
the entrenched interests of the industrialized countries and 
powerless in changing the institutional structure of international 
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politics for promoting and sustaining their own economic 
transformation. And resentment boils within the Third 
World countries against a system that has rendered them 
economically destitute and refuses to help them come out of 
it. As Kenneth Kaunda observed while returning from the 
UNCTAD III in Santiago (Chile) in May 1972: 


[Before new nations gained independence]... they were 
considered in matters of trade, manpower training and 
resource mobilization as mere appendages to the needs of 
the economics of the administering powers. The colonial 
epoch bequeathed to the new nations a multitude of complex 
Problems which among others included non-existence of 
communication; a dearth of markets and investment oppor- 
tunities; one-sided and unbalanced economies and indeed 
a vexing problem of a largely illiterate and unskilled man- 
power. They thus have had to start with few or no tools at 
all on the long, difficult road to development. The hostile 
environment in which the poor nations have had to take 
their rightful place has tended to perpetuate this colonial 
legacy. Instead of abating and redressing it, the rich 
nations have either been reluctant or refused a hand of 
friendship to help the poorer nations out of a situation 
that is obviously not of their own making, in the larger 


interests of mankind and for world peace and stability as a 
whole... . 


And Abdelaziz Bouteflika (Algeria), President of the General 


Assembly, speaking at the Seventh Special Session (1 September 
1975) pointed out that: 


The prosperity of the West is derived to a large extent 
from the draining of the wealth and exploitation of the 
peoples of the Third World, and its €conomic apparatus, 
imposing though it be, rests on fragile and vulnerable 
foundations.* 


It is this persistent perception on the part of the leaders of the 
Third World of being wronged and denied retribution by the 
industrialized countries that influences their perspective on the 
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world order, in general, and international economic order, in 
particular. The industrialized powers project a perspective on 
international economic order that incorporates the elements of 
complementary, universal, interdependent relationships. In this 
perspective, the world community would derive maximum 
benefits if production activities were based on a division of 
labour incorporating the principle of comparative advantage. 
That is to say, the developing countries are, by the logic of 
the existing structural characteristics of the world economy, to 
be assigned the role of providing the basic raw materials and 
other primary commodities for the utilization and consump- 
tion of the industrialized world and the industrialized world is 
to specialize in producing manufactured goods and other 
services for the use of the developing countries. Another 
corollary of this position concerns the carrying forward of the 
logic of economic growth which knows no national frontiers. 
As a matter of fact, economic growth creates its own frontier 
and emphasizes that modern technology and organization 
mean that a rationally managed economy can expand indefinit- 
ely within its own sphere. In other words, the open, universal 
system posits the idea of permeability of national boundaries 
for the penetration of universal economic forces. Interdepen- 
dence is thus conceived as an interaction that is based on 
international division of labour based on complementarity and 
comparative advantage and permeability of national frontiers. 
The Third World countries do talk of interdependence but 
define it in terms that emphasize competition and nationalism. 
What is ‘‘openness” for the industrialized countries is penetra- 
tion for the developing countries—an updated version of the 
liberal imperialism practised during the colonial era. Similarly, 
the developing countries reject the idea of complementarity 
since it was this complementarity that exposed them to colonial 
exploitation and remains even today a factor in their economic 
backwardness. They widely share the belief that it is only 
through acquiring economic strength that they can safeguard. 
their political independence and participate meaningfully in 
international decision-making forums. And they also believe 
that économic strength cannot be had unless they industrialize. 
However, for successful industrialization, they must have the 
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opportunity of competing with the developed countries in both 
internal markets and elsewhere. 

The perspective of the developed and developing worlds on 
the international economic order thus diverge. And it is in this 
divergence that the NIEO has its origin. The NIEO declares 
the commitment of the members of the United Nations to 


Work urgently for the establishment of a New International 
Economic Order based on equity, sovereign equality, inter- 
dependence, common interest and cooperation among all 
States, irrespective of their economic and social system 
which shall correct inequalities and redress existing in- 
justices, make it possible to eliminate the widening gap 
between the developed and the developing countries and 
insure steadily accelerating economic and social develop- 


ment and peace and justice for present and future 
generation’s...5 


Referring to the potential for improving the well-being of all 
Peoples because of technological Progress, the Declaration 
laments the fact that ‘the remaining vestiges of alien and 
colonial domination, foreign occupation, racial discrimination, 
apartheid and neo-colonialism in all its forms obstruct the full 
emancipation and progress of the developing countries and all 
the peoples involved.” Pointing to the changed reality in the 
international sphere consequent upon the emergence of the 
developing countries as a powerful factor, the Declaration 
emphasizes the necessity of “the active, full and equal participa- 
tion of the developing countries in the formulation and applica- 
tion ofall decisions that concern the international community.” 
The Declaration then underlines the necessity of “cooperation 
between all the members of the international community on 
the basis of sovereign equality and the removal of the dis- 
equilibrium that exists between them.” 

The Declaration identifies the principles on which the 
NIEO should be founded. These principles include for each 
nation sovereign equality, self-determination, freedom to 
adopt the economic and social system of its preference, full 
and effective participation on the basis of equality, full perma- 
nent sovereignty of every State over its natural resources, 
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regulation and supervision of the activities of transnational 
corporations, etc. The Declaration puts special emphasis on 
the accelerated development of the developing countries for 
which it stipulates extending of assistance to developing 
countries, peoples and territories, just and equitable relation- 
ship between the exports and imports of the developing 
countries for improving terms of trade in their favour, reform 
of the international monetary system and adequate flow of 
resources to developing countries, preferential and non- 
reciprocal treatment for developing countries, access to and 
transfer of the achievements of modern science and technology 
to the developing countries, putting an end to the waste of 
natural resources, including food, and facilitating the func- 
tioning and furthering the aims of primary producers’ 
associations. 

In order to firmly establish the NIEO the Declaration has 
suggested a programme of action that can, for the sake of 
convenience, be grouped into four categories. First, it seeks 
free access for exports of developing countries’ manufactured 
goods in developed country markets. Second, it seeks to 
stabilize commodity prices through the creation of a common 
fund, subscribed to by developed countries, for conducting 
buffer stocks operations in order to stabilize export prices of 
(and earnings from) 10 to 18 primary commodities, and 
indexing for maintaining price parity between the primary 
exports of the developing countries and manufactured goods 
imported by them. Third, it calls for a developmental aid 
target of one per cent of the Gross National Product (GNP) 
of the developed countries, And, fourth, it calls for a radical 
transformation in the economies of the poor countries—a 
25 per cent share of world industrial production by A.D. 2000. 

The Declaration on the Establishment of a NIEO reflects 
the firm determination of the countries of the South to change 
the character of the international order in such a way that it 
permits growth, especially of the developing countries, with 
justice. The insistence of the developing countries for such a 
change symbolizes more than a demand for retribution of 
wrongs done to them in the past. It reflects their rightly held 
belief that just as in a national society the existence of extreme 
economic disparity and deprivation leads to conflict and 
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violence, so does economic inequality among nations provide 
a fertile ground for dissension, discord, war and destruction. 

What the NIEO calls for is the restructuring of interna- 
tional order in ways that permit every country rich or poor, 
strong or weak to enjoy freedom and autonomy without fear 
of being molested by others, to deploy and manage its resources 
for a fuller economic growth and help those who cannot by 
themselves sustain development. The NIEO conceives of the 
international order as a national society writ large in which 
all social elements are bound with each other in a sense of 
community and the good of the community is dependent on 
the good and welfare of each of these elements interacting 
cooperatively and helping the weaker elements to overcome 
their debility. It posits an ideal that is completely at variance 
with the reality of the contemporary international order and 
calls for the realization of this ideal for insuring the safety, 
welfare and progress of human society. 

The NIEO is the concrete manifestation of the determina- 
tion of the members of the United Nations to work for the 
realization of this ideal. However, the harsh realities underly- 
ing the contemporary international affairs have obstructed the 
implementation of the objectives of this NIEO. Not only 
has there been little Progress in improving terms of trade in 
favour of the developing countries, in increasing developmen- 
tal aid, in reforming international economic and financial 
institutions, etc.,® there is also evident an intensified competi- 
tion among the Western industrialized countries to divide up 
the Third World for their own exclusive advantage.” And yet 
the fact remains that self-interested pursuit of economic and 
Political power in international affairs has frequently led to 
War and destruction. If history has to be prevented from 
repeating itself, the NIEO has to be taken more seriously, it 
has to be treated as more thana convenient cliche for assuaging 
the hurt feelings of the developing countries. Before it can be 
taken seriously, one must understand fully the implications of 
the NIEO and the structural and motivational changes it calls 
for. 

It will be appropriate to delineate some of the basic issues 
involved in making the NIEO a reality. As Barraclough, 
referring to the oil crisis a few years back, put it: 
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In the wider perspective of history, it may well turn out 
that the long-term significance of the ‘oil crisis’ is the way 
it has served as a catalyst for the wider and more funda- 
mental confrontation between the poor nations and the 
rich, which threatens to engulf the world. The issue is not 
oil... but whether the existing economic system, upon 
which the Western preponderance is based, can withstand 
the challenge from the Third World ...The question we 
are faced with today is no longer oil, or the price of oil, 
but a conflict between two irreconcilable conceptions of 
adjust world order.’ 


The irreconcilable conflict referred to by Barraclough is between 
the claims of order and justice. The protagonists of order 
argue that interdependence means closer interactions among 
various countries of the world requiring, therefore, a mecha- 
nism for regulating these interactions so that chaotic transfor- 
mation can be avoided. Proceeding on the basis of this 
argument they also tend to argue that for preventing chaotic 
change to disturb interdependence, incremental gradual change 
has to be preferred. The protagonists of justice would concede 
the necessity of order but would like to emphasize the fact that 
the first priority must be given to establishing justice. They also 
argue that without radical structural changes, justice cannot 
be insured. While recognizing the need of order, they oppose 
the idea of hierarchical ordering of States on the basis of 
power and wealth and the demonstration of national power 
not infrequently taking the form of reliance on forcible 
methods for resolving differences and conflicts, Order can very 
well emanate from the interactions of equal States. The notion 
of order must be rooted in a system of international economic 
norms and rules that is capable of effecting major transfers of 
income and economic opportunity to the poor countries. 

The NIEO, then, calls for the erasing of inequality among 
States without the necessity of doing away with the State, or 
sovereignty, itself; what it calls for is more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth and power within the State system. Justice, 
as propounded in the NIEO, requires transfer of resources 
from therich to the poor countries for the purpose of accelerat- 
ing the social and economic development of the receiving 
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country. It also, by necessity, requires that the receiving State 
must be the final arbiter of the type of values, culture and 
social structure it will prefer to be installed in its set-up and 
for adjusting the conflicting claims of various social segments. 
The NIEO fully recognizes this and installs it as one of its 
basic principles. e 

However, it has implications for the State system itself. 
The interactions among States may be based on equality and 
transfer of resources from the well-to-do to the less endowed. 
The poor countries may take advantage of this and initiate 
the process of economic growth and development. However, 
the State as a whole may come out to be the beneficiary of 
such an arrangement and yet it may tolerate wide disparities 
of wealth and power within its own territory. As the Charter 
of Economic Rights and Duties of States emphasizes: 


Every State has the primary responsibility to promote the 
economic, social and cultural development of its people. 
To this end, each State has the right and responsibility 
to choose its means and goals of development, fully to 
mobilize and use its resources, to implement progressive 
economic and social reforms and to ensure the full partici- 
pation of its people in the process and benefits of develop- 
ment. AJI States have the duty, individually and collectively, 


to cooperate in order to eliminate obstacles that hinder 
such mobilization and use.® 


The force of this stipulation drives us to argue that by 
recognizing the equality of States, what is also recognized is 
the equality of all men and women within and without national 
frontiers. It calls for a justice that is ‘a justice for individuals 
which can be guaranteed only by the atrophy of sovereign 
powers States continue to claim’’.° If the people within a 
national territory are denied justice, who is to act on behalf 
of those who suffer injustice but cannot effectively work for 
getting it because of the nature of the State? Obviously, some 
outside agency will have to intervene. However, since all 
States are equal and are debarred from interfering in the 
affairs of others, a world government has to be installed which 
means atrophy of State sovereignty. It is in this context that 
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the emphasis on basic minimum needs put by Western leaders 
and intellectuals can be appreciated. According to them the 
formidable problem is to provide to the poorer people the 
basic amenities of life. However, certain scholars think that 
the slogan of fulfilling the basic minimum needs is a conscious 
strategy to block rapid economic growth in the developing 
countries. 

One of the basic implications of the NIEO is, then, a clear 
thinking on the status of the State system vis-a-vis the inter- 
national order, on the one hand, and of the citizens within each 
State boundary, on the other. Another implication of the 
NIEO concerns the determination of the model of develop- 
ment that is most beneficent for human welfare. The pattern 
of economic development adopted in the West is disastrous 
for an ecological balance and depletes natural resources and 
cannot be successfully `emulated by the developing countries. 
It is, therefore, necessary for the developing countries to adopt 
a model of development that is in tune with their cultural 
heritage, resource endowments and organizational capability. 
More importantly, economic growth must not be bought at 
the cost of welfare of all citizens. This means that for growth 
to be equitable, the developing countries have to devise a 
social order that allows everyone to live with dignity, ensures 
minimum material comfort and permits self-realization. For 
the developed countries, it may mean making of certain sacri- 
fices and, for this, to reorient their institutions and their 
people’s perspective. 

And, lastly, if justice is to be assured even to the lowliest, 
society must be organized in such a manner that “men’s felt 
wants can be freely expressed; that law, in order to be just, 
must at least protect that expression and provide it with the 
channels through which it can compete effectively for (though 
not necessarily attain) the support of politically organized 
society”.1! It also means that “action should be based on the 
maximum knowledge available which is pertinent to the 
subject matter, that it should respect principles of reciprocity 
and equality, of compensating for invasions, of rewarding for 
contributions to socially approved values and arrangements.”’!2 

The NIEO, then, calls for a major restructuring of not only 
the world order but also of national societies, restructuring 
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concerns, human values, social institutions and economic 
arrangements. Obviously, the role of education in this is very 
vital. Education has not only to train manpower for under- 
taking vital social, political and economic functions but also 
to diffuse values, orientations and perspectives widely among 
the people that support the goals of the NIEO and help its 


realization. 
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Education for a New International Order : 
Certain Issues 


J, VEERA RAGHAVAN 


THE THEMES of this Seminar, viz. education in relation to 
equality, employment and rural development, have been the 
subject of several discussions; what is new is that these have 
now to be examined in the context of the New International 
Order (NIO). The contours of the concept of N10 are still 
evolving and yet unclear. Also, there are widely divergent 
views on the role of education in socio-economic transfor- 
mation, including the transformation towards NIO. Never- 
theless, and perhaps for these very reasons, it has become im- 
perative to consider the implications of the new order and the 
place of education in itand in bringing it about. Failure to 
perceive the possibilities in this regard might prove costly and 
affect the future, particularly of the less developed countries 
(LDC). 

The concept of NIO has grown from the Declaration on 
the Establishment of a New International Economic Order 
(NIEO) at the Sixth Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly in May 1974. The Declaration pointed out: “The 
developing countries which constitute 70 per cent of the world’s 
population account for only 30 per cent of the world’s income. 
It has proved impossible to achieve an even and balanced 
development of the international community under the exist- 
ing International Economic Order’’.t 
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The immediate substance of the proposed new order has 
been neatly summed up by Samir Amin: 


The ideal means for improving chances of financing a 
fresh phase in the industrialisation of the Third World 
would be a substantial and permanent increase in the 
prices of raw materials, allied to a reduction in the level of 
their indebtedness and more favourable conditions for 
transfer of technologies.” 


The underlying thrust is towards equality [equity] and justice 
among and within nations. In his introduction to UNESCO’s 
special study on NIO Moving Towards Change, the Director- 
General, UNESCO, has stated: “The inequalities in the modern 
world have reached unprecedented dimensions because of 
the very fact that economic growth in favouring a particular 
society has often taken place to the detriment of other speci- 
ally numerous and deprived groups. In the rural areas and in 
large towns in the developing countries, the most distressing 
poverty is to be found.’? He has also drawn attention to 
cultural inequalities, inequalities in education (there are 800 
million illiterates; 130 million children between 6-11 years of 
age receive no schooling), inequalities in science and techno- 
logy (developing countries possess only between 5 and 10 per 
cent of world research potential), and inequalities in communi- 
cation. 

According to most observers, there has been little progress 
towards the NIEO since its declaration in 1974. Progress will 
depend to a large extent on the understanding and support 
given by the people of different nations and their increasing 
commitment to the principles underlying the new order. 
Education in its broadest sense has certainly a contribution 
to make here both in terms of exploration of ideas and in 
terms of dissemination of knowledge. 

But its special contribution, as a factor in socio-economic 
transformation, has to be in the shaping of NIO and its 
establishment. There are widely differing views on the capa- 
city and role of education in the transformation of society, not 
merely in general terms, but in the context of specific strate- 
gies needed for the establishment of NIO. 
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Undoubtedly education’s role should not be exaggerated; 
the main observable thrust towards change must be through 
socio-economic measures. But it would be unwise to under-rate 
the role of education. The fact that it has to operate as one 
among several other forces, traditional and modern, does not 
detract but adds to its significance. 

The drive towards educational equality would be a major 
contribution towards NIO. Provision of education to hitherto 
deprived groups, greater equality of access and of attainment, 
opportunities for non-formal and recurrent education that 
overcome barriers of time and place are some of the directions 
of this drive towards greater equality. 

Educational equality will have little meaning if people are 
without employment and without the capacity even to meet 
their basic needs. The World Employment Conference 
(Geneva, June 1976)! concluded that satisfying the basic needs 
of the world’s poorest people should be the highest priority 
during the next 25 years. The conference declared that changes 
in the International Economic Order should not be made at 
the expense of any workers and urged the developed countries to 
achieve and maintain full employment and all countries to take 
up measures for promotion of employment including develop- 
ment of technologies best suited to the resources and potential 
of developing countries. 

The link between education and employment has been 
examined in the past largely in relation to the requirements of 
the organized sector. While such examination is even more 
relevant in the context of NIO, education can make an effec- 
tive contribution by paying special attention to the hitherto 
neglected area of employment in the unorganized or informal 
sector, including self-employment which will continue to be 
the dominant sector in the LDCs in the coming decades. Also 
the alienation of the educated from the rural areas needs 
special corrective measures and consideration of a rewards 
system. 

It is in the area of rural development that education can, 
make its biggest contribution through development of appro- 
priate skills, knowledge, attitudes and values. Experience has. 
shown that efforts at rural development require nothing less than 
a change in social structures, and uni-dimensional interventions. 
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to change social structures generally fail. And in any 
multi-dimensional effort, education must facilitate in increas- 
ing measure larger and deeper applications of science and 
technology to the problems of rural areas and promote endo- 
genous development of Science as emphasized by Unesco; 
‘the application of social sciences to the problems of rural 
development is no less urgent. f 

For the Asian region in particular, NIO has special educa- 
tional implications. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah® has indicated in 
his paper the magnitude of the task: the demographic picture 
being what it is, “‘...even at current enrolment ratios (of 
about 70 per cent at primary, 33 per cent at secondary and 
3 per cent at higher), school and college facilities will have to 
double by the nineties. In addition, education will have to. be 
provided to about 200 million in the age group 6-17 and 350 
million adult illiterates.” He has also drawn our attention to 
the new trends in Asian education, in particular to the new 
linkages between work and education at all stages of schooling, 
the emphasis on participation of students in community 
Services, the many varied forms of non-formal channels of 
learning being provided, the increasing flexibility of the educa- 
tion system, and above all the attempts to give it a larger 
vocational direction linked to employment needs. These are 
essential steps in the direction of NIO, but there are still many 
problems and obstacles to be squarely faced. 

In the ultimate analysis what NIO calls for is a set of new 
values that emphasize equity and justice, cooperation rather 
than competition, sharing rather than accumulation, and self- 
reliance rather than dependency. The spirit behind NIO has 
been well elaborated in the study’ entitled “What Now?” 
prepared by the Dag Hammarskjold Foundation on the 
occasion of the Seventh Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly (1975) which calls for “another development” (in 
contrast with the development that has occurred so far)—one 
that will put man and not the mere growth of things at the 
centre. It is this spirit that must reform education and 
through education men and women everywhere. Education 
has a far more subtle and deeper influence than is often 
imagined. Human behaviour is of course a difficult field but 
as B.F. Skinner asks*: “Was putting a man on the moon 
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actually easier than improving education in our (public) 
schools? Or than constructing better kinds of living space for 
everyone? Or than making it possible for everyone to be 
gainfully employed and as a result enjoy a higher standard 
of living? The choice was not a matter of priorities, for no 
one has said that it was more important to go to the moon. 
The exciting thing about getting to the moon was its 
feasibility ... There is no comparable excitement about the 
problems posed by human behaviour. We are not close to 
solutions.” 

We consciously reorder our priorities in development and 
education and make determined efforts to find feasible solu- ` 
tions for the problems in the priority areas. 
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The Contribution of Education to Equality 


MALCOLM S. ADISESHIAH 


ity and education 
ee tea iein Economic Order (NIEO) and its 
Programme of Action adopted by the Sixth Special Session of 
the UN General Assembly in April/May 1974 is a decision to 
replace the existing unjust and unequal world order by one 


based on “equity, sovereign equality, independence, common 
interest and cooperation among all States”. 


Silence on role of education 

Both the resolution 3201 (S-VI) setting forth the Declaration, 
and the 3202 (S-VI) elaborating the Programme of Action 
are silent about the role of educational policies for the attain- 
ment of the basic objective of equality, except for the rather 
obscure reference under the programme of action on industrial- 
ization expressed in these terms: “The international com- 
munity should continue and expand, with the aid of the 
developed countries and the international institutions, the 
operational and instruction-oriented technical assistance pro- 
grammes, including vocational training and management of 
national personnel of the developing countries, in the light of 
their special development requirements.” This silence of NIEO 
on education policies may mean either that the relevance of 
education policies to the attainment of an order of equality 
and justice was regarded as unimportant or that it was assumed. 
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that education would be a promoter and contributor to equality 
and justice and hence not much need be said about it. 

Probably there was a bit of both in regard to this silence, 
and certainly the time is now almost past, when what educa- 
tional policies are doing to promote or frustrate the NIEO 
objective of equality should be made explicit. 

This silence about education’s role also characterizes the 
various futurological models that we are familiar with—the 
Club of Rome model, Limits to Growth, the Japanese Club of 
Rome model, Strategy for Survival, and the UN (Leontiev) 
model, Future of the World Economy. What is common to all 
of them is the assumption of education as a dependent variable, 
and the incorporation of the manpower skill requirements of 
the global economy over the next two decades into the models, 
which raise a host of technical problems. Some of them are: 
the manpower budget is either an aggregated undifferentiated 
labour pool calculated pro-rata against installed capital or an 
estimate arrived at through a production function with little or 
no capital labour substitution. Except for one outstanding 
model, the Bariloche model, Catastrophe or New Society, 
there is no attempt in these models to trace the input role of 
education and its various alternative policies, but only that of 
education as consumer of a fixed proportion of the national 
income. Here again there is silence on the role of educational 
policies in the attainment of the futurist world projected in the 
models. Is it due to the unimportance or irrelevance of educa- 
tion policies in the eyes of the authors? The familiar excuse 
that education does not fall within the universe of discourse of 
the economist who deals with gross capital formation, balance 
of payments and net inflows and outflows, labour supply and 
demand, and factor costs is no longer true, as the economist 
has come to recognize education today as an independent vari- 
able (as seen not only in writings on the economics of educa- 
tion but on the so-called mismatch between Education and 
Employment).1 The need to examine education’s role in any 
futurist projection and attempt to outline means of modify- 
ing educational policies in the desired direction must be 
recognized. 

A decade and a half before the Declaration of the NIEO, 
the member countries who form Unesco recognized education 
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policies and programmes as they then existed as being a contri- 
butant to educational and social inequality and hence formulat- 
ed and finally adopted on 14 December; 1960, the Convention 
and Recommendation against Discrimination in Education. 
Referring to educational inequality as between the industrializ- 
ed and less developed countries as encouraging discrimination 
and inequality of opportunity in education, it states that 
beyond the causes of discrimination and the factors making for 
inequality, it is inequality itself which is the dominating element. 
It proceeds to lay down how educational policies can be turned 
around to contribute to equality within the education system in 
the following terms: 


The States undertake furthermore to formulate, develop 
and apply a national policy which by methods appropriate 
to the circumstance and national usage will tend to promote 
equality of opportunity and of treatment in the matter of 
education and in particular: (a) to make primary education 
free and compulsory; make secondary education in its 
different forms generally available and accessible to all; 
make higher education equally accessible to all on the basis 
of individual capacity; assure compliance by all with obli- 
gation to attend school prescribed by law; (b) to ensure 
that the standards of education are equivalent in all public 
educational institutions of the same level, and that the 
conditions relating to the equality of the education provided 
are also equivalent; to encourage and intensify by appro- 
priate methods, the education of persons who have not 
received any primary education or who have not completed 
_ the entire primary education course and the continuation 
of their education on the basis of individual capacity; (c) to 


Provide training for the teaching profession without 
discrimination.2 


In reviewing this rather unusual international instrument, it is 
not without significance to note that it recognizes inequality of 
opportunity to be a characteristic of education everywhere, so 
that the legislation is drawn up “not only to prescribe any form 
of discrimination in education, but also to promote equality 
of opportunity for all in education”. A first.clarifying exercise 
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would be a brief overview of the anti-equalizing forces working 
within the education system. 


Education policy as promoter of educational inequality 

That educational policies promote educational inequality 
within a country, spatially as between urban and rural areas, 
sexually as between boys and girls, generationally as between 
the younger and adult generation, and socially as between the 
rich and the poor has been documented extensively, particular- 
ly in most Third World countries. UNeEsco’s educational 
surveys, and the statistical studies of the Asian region by the 
Unesco Regional Office of Education in Bangkok document 
the differential facilities between schools and schooling in the 
well-equipped and staffed urban schools and the poor environ- 
ment and staffing of the rural schools, together with the fact 
that technically sound school-level institutions and all universi- 
ties (including agricultural universities) are all urban-based. 
One country tried just before and immediately after its 
independence, under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi and his 
educational advisers, to break away from this spatial inequality 
and develop a truly rural-based educational policy and system. 
The history of the short-lived scheme of Basic Education, 
Basic Teacher Training Schools and Rural Institutes of Higher 
Education (which were the equivalent of universities) in that 
country poses the question whether this inequality, in the form 
of the urban-industrial sector bias, is not in-built into any 
educational policy. 

The inequality between the education of boys and girls has 
also been documented, the inequality rising sharply with the 
rise in the educational level. From near parity at the primary 
school enrolment (not attendance) level, it declines about a 
third at the secondary, and a quarter at the tertiary level. In. 
the teaching profession, the primary schools (as well as the pre-- 
primary schools) are for the major part staffed by women, with, 
both the absolute number and ratio of women teachers and 
professors falling off sharply at the second and third level.. 
Here again the question is posed as to whether there is some- 
thing inbuilt in the education policies that, when left to them- 
selves and not directed to the country, there is an unequab 
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treatment of girls and women as one ascends the educational 
ladder. 

The inter-generation inequality in the educational policies 
is seen in the absolute priority in the educational. expenditure 
given to the education of the young, and the near absence of 
any provision for the education of the adult—both those who 
have not had any schooling and those who have been forced 
to step before or at the primary level. Adult education 
allocations in all countries are a fraction of that of formal 
education: in the industrialized countries, they average in the 
best of canditions to four per cent, in the Third World coun- 
tries they form a fraction of one per cent. Here again the 
question is raised whether there is something in education’s 
texture which makes for a policy with regards the education of 
adults as the benevolent conceding of a second opportunity to 
the deprived and deficient, while education itself is education 
of the young, 

The most serious and pervasive expression of inequality in 
the educational system is the intra-generation one, namely, the 
bias of the system in favour of children and students from the 
richer section of society as against the vast majority who are 
from poor families. Sixty per cent of the students who drop 
out before class V, the stage at which lasting literacy is acquir- 
ed, and of those 80 per cent who drop out before the end of 
the second level are from the poverty sector of society. This is 
mainly because the system requires full-time attendance with 
asingle entry point anda sequential chain which cannot be bro- 
ken, whose Opportunity cost no amount of free education, free 
text books, free midday meals and free school uniforms can 
compensate. Also, within the educational allocation in every 
State, the highest priority is given to the development of secon- 
dary and higher education, with public subsidies of large and 
varying amounts for these stages of education, which means 
that the children of the well-to-do minority of society who are 
the survivors of the primary and Post-primary education have 
Somewhat exclusive access to secondary and higher education. 
In one rather large country in Asia, field studies in the early 
seventies showed that £0 per cent of high school and college 
completers were from the top 20 per cent of society.4 Thus the 
completion or continuation rates both within each stage of 
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education and from one stage to the next are higher for 
children from the affluent section of society than for those from 
the majority who form the poverty sector of society. Here 
again the educational policy seems to be developing and direct- 
ing a system which has an inbuilt tendency to inequality. If to 
this is added the effect of the public financing and heavy sub- 
sidy of secondary and higher education, the inequalities worsen. 
Unlike the industrialized countries where major part of public 
revenue is from direct taxes, in the Third World countries the 
major part is from indirect taxes. This regressive tax instru- 
ment involves transfers from the poor, low income and lower 
middle income groups who contribute around 80 per cent of 
the indirect tax revenue to the upper middle and upper income 
groups. In this sense our sources of educational financing are 
worsening the unequal distribution of assets, wealth and in- 
come levels, to which should be added the hidden private 
costs, including opportunity costs of education, which tend to 
fall disproportionately on the poor majority of the country. 

If fact, the question may be posed whether at the national 
level, the inequalities within the education system are not 
more serious, are not steeper than inequalities of income or in 
per capita consumption in society as a whole. If the educa- 
tional system excludes and/or drops out 60 per cent of primary 
school age children from that level of education, that is a 
higher ratio of deprivation than the income or consumption 
inequality, where something like 40 to 50 per cent of society 
are living below the poverty line established on the basis of a 
level of income or a basket of consumption goods. 

At the inter-country level all that has been said about 
educational inequalities at the national level are replicated. In 
addition, the inequalities in education represent a much steeper 
gradient than inequalities based on income levels as between 
countries. The World Bank Atlases for the year 1976-77 show 
a ratio of 12-13 in the per capita income variations between 
the top decile of the industrialized countries and the lowest 
income decile of the Third World countries, while the educa- 
tion variation between the two groups of countries indicates a 
ratio of 50 to 100 at the various levels of education. A simpler 
empirical test of international educational inequalities being 
steeper than international income inequalities is that reported 
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in Unesco’s Educational Trends in 1970 to the effect that 
illiteracy rates were 1.5 to 3.5 per cent for Europe and North 
America compared to 47 to 74 per cent for the Third World. 

At this point it is necessary to turn to the contribution 
that education makes to inequality in the wider societal 
context. 


Education as promoter of societal inequality 

At the national level, educational policies at present result in 
transfer of resources from the poor sections to the rich ones 
of society. The content of education, particularly at the secon- 
dary and university levels, reflects the values of the dominant 
class, The training and skills imparted at these levels are those 
required by or those related to the urban-industrial sector. 
The degrees, diplomas and certificates resulting from this 
secondary and tertiary education form the entry qualification 
for employment in the organized sector, resulting in a high 
degree of correlation between future incomes and the comple- 
tion of secondary or university education where, as noted 
earlier, the majority of survivors or completers are from the 
richer sections of society. In this context education policies 
which involve large-scale (and in some cases priority) financing 
of secondary and higher education also become policies for 
widening the socio-economic gulf between the rich and the 
poor within the country. Even as the policies permit some of 
the poor sections to enter the elite group, there is developing a 
greater specialization and differentiation of the elite groups. 
These represent a meritocracy which accommodates the new- 
comers from the poorer strata and where the new norm of 
“educability” replaces the older wealth and social status 
criteria, while maintaining the traditional and inequitable 
forms of social selection. The other force making for societal 
inequalities within a country is related to the education- 
employment nexus which is complex and which can only be 
summarized here. Educational policies in the Third World 
countries result in an educational system which acts as a 
factory for the production of the unskilled and semi-skilled 
labour masses which the primary and unorganized sectors of 
the economy need, and asa filter for training and producing 
the small elite which the management of the economy and 
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society in general needs. Within this broad unequal function- 
ing is set the comment of the 1975 Unesco meeting of senior 
officials of the Least Developed Countries relating to the 
“mismatch between an educational strategy aiming mainly at 
quantitative expansion of the academic streams and an econo- 
mic strategy, which until rather recently, focussed on expansion 
of the modern sector which cannot absorb most of the acade- 
mically trainad people searching for jobs”. Also to be includ- 
ed within this broad factory-filter functioning of the education 
system is the limited labour-absorbing capacity of the organized 
sector (in India, of the 260 million labour force 24 million are 
employed in the organized sector, and of the 5 million entering 
the work force every year, only 450,000 are absorbed in the 
factory sector), and the organized sector’s lack of links with the 
massive unorganized sector (seen in years of agricultural 
bumper production not being followed by growth in the agro- 
industrial area). Furthermore, the organized sector conditions 
and is conditioned by its educational linkages, and as a result 
the rural primary and secondary education system promotes 
the suction effect of the urban/industrial sector, drawing into 
its ambit the best and most talented of the rural society, at a 
time when the application of science and technology to the 
primary agriculture sector needs their services urgently. 

At the international level, inequalities in education make 
their own contribution to economic inequalities. Even granting 
that the causal relation of education and income is a loose one, 
international educational inequalities are one of the factors 
which result in the kind of international division of labour 
which the 1976 ILO World Conference on Employment, In- 
come Distribution and Social Progress highlights. A some- 
what arresting typology resulting from analysis of this inter- 
national inequality issue states: “An important set of questions 
can be asked in this connection: Is there an intimate corres- 
pondence between economic production and education produc- 
tion? If economic growth is seen in terms of processing and 
processing is carried out by means of division of labour, 
involving unskilled labour, skilled labour, scientists and other 
professionals, then will the educational system have to turn 
out people roughly in the proportions induced by this 
division of labour? If this is the case, both at the national and 
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international level, does this mean that without basic structural 
change (the New International Economic Order), we shall end 
up with the world divided into three types of countries; at the 
bottom, countries with primary (basic) education doing extrac- 
tion work and subsistence labour; in the middle, countries up 
to the level of secondary (including vocational) education 
doing some simple processing; and at the third and top level, 
countries where everybody is a university graduate and work- 
ing in highly research-intensive industries with large science 
and technology components?’”® 

This typology is not as futuristic as it suggests. The brain 
drain from the Third World countries, which has been com- 
puted monetarily at somewhere between 25 and 50 per cent 
over and above the financial flows from the industrialized to 
the Third World countries in a kind of reverse foreign aid to 
the industrialized countries, is one expression of international 
educational inequalities as between the two groups of countries, 
reinforcing the science and technology competence of the indus- 
trially advanced countries and leaving the other group with lower 
educational and scientific levels, further weakened in their 
international competitiveness. Still another present reality is 
the migration of unskilled labour from Asia, North Africa and 
the Carribean to the industrialized north, labour who are 
employed in many kinds of labour-intensive sectors of both 
industrial processing units and the public and private welfare 
and service units. Thus international education inequalities 
reinforce international economic inequalities. 


The equality objective: Some thoughts and suggestions 

As against the normative prescriptions for equality of educa- 
tional opportunities set forth in Unesco’s Convention and 
Recommendation, and the actual inequitable functioning of 
national and international educational policies, some of the 
theoretical issues involved in educational policies aimed at 
equality might be set forth. 

We might begin by putting out of the way the trickle-down 
theory. The use of the cost-benefit tool to formulate educa- 
tional policies usually results in concentrating education on 
those who can most quickly acquire it and benefit themselves and 
society from it, as was the case with UNESCO’s experimental 
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literacy programme and India’s farmers’ functional literacy 
programme. In each case education and training were offered 
to the relatively well ‘“‘educable” or motivated adults. Though 
this may worsen distribution by making the relatively well-off 
farmers even better-off, and some adolescents and adults earn 
more than other adults, these inequalities, it is held, can be 
corrected by fiscal measures. All I would say here is that India 
actually incorporated this theory and method in its Fifth Plan, 
and it did not even get off the ground because of the well- 
known constraints. 

An educational policy can be aimed at horizontal equality, 
that is, treating persons in similar circumstances equally. This 
is the raison d’etre for free universal and primary education 
with provision for part-time as well as full-time learning, and 
multi-point entries and exits wherein that all children from all 
classes and all areas and regions of the country are given tuition- 
free education, and in the case of children from poor families free 
textbooks, free uniforms and free midday meals. The same 
type of reasoning applies to non-formal functional education 
for adult illiterates, particularly to the more deprived enclaves 
within them, namely, women and some ethnic groups. Repre- 
sentative cross-country and cross-sectional studies show that 
even the unreformed primary education raises incomes and to 
that extent mitigates inequality, as does adult literacy after a 
threshold point, which varies according to local conditions. 
This means educational policy aimed at equality must give 
priority in national educational allocations and expenditures 
to reformed primary and adult functional (literacy) education, 
which meet the criteria both of efficiency of investment and 
of equity of benefit. It means also raising questions about the 
simplistic conclusions drawn from manpower studies which 
attempt to show that the transfer of national resources to 
expand primary education and introduce qualitative improve- 
ments in it increase urban poverty and leave rural poverty 
unchanged.” 

Education policies can contribute to both educational and 
societal equality by maintaining the level of secondary and 
higher education expenditure (to avoid the dangers of develop- 
ing a dependent and partial learning system), but making it 
fee-based, with an extensive system of scholarships both as 
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loans and grants to students from the poorer sections of 
society. In addition to restructuring this level in the direction 
of multidisciplinary problem-oriented learning in place of the 
present discipline-based study, there is need to open this level 
to part-time and non-formal learning of various kinds. For 
instance the experience of one of the countries in this region 
in training village level workers by substituting five years of 
field work for the two-year university degree as the entrance 
qualification, and the shortening of the course from three years 
to two years, both in terms of personal pay-off (higher life- 
time earnings of the participants) and social benefits (the 
participants coming from a lower farming group than that of 
the average agricultural university graduate) may have some 
important lessons.® 

Educational policies can contribute to equality by reviewing 
and refashioning the non existing links between education and 
employment. It has been observed that our present system 
moves the child and youth from the ghetto of study in the 
school to the ghetto of work in the farm or factory. A start 
would be for educational policy to introduce work at all levels 
of learning. Such work should be both productive and learn- 
ing-based. One way of ensuring this at all levels, which I have 
tried up to and including the university, is for academic credit 
to be given to the teacher and the student who are required in 
the curriculum to apply the class-room or library learning in a 
specific field to the related problem faced by the village or 
urban slum. This also had a feedback in making the content 
of learning problem-oriented. A second aspect of this desegrega- 
tion of learning and work is that the teaching community 
should be drawn from beyond the professional teachers: from 
farmers, artisans, musicians, writers, as well as from many and 
any institutions where a learning experience can be had. Finally, 
the existing Third World tradition of dropping out of school 
to work at the home, farm or factory should be formali- 
zed and embodied in an education-employment policy which 
will mix education and employment in a number of different 
ways. Further, while education cannot create employment 
(except for employment of teachers), it can avoid producing un- 
employable persons and while it cannot counter unemployment 
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where the demand for labour is lower than the supply, it can 
help to spread unemployment more equitably. 

A long-term suggestion to break the persistent contribution 
of educational policy to inequalityis to do away with diplo- 
mas , degrees and certificates and replace them by a simple 
record of learning attitudes and attainments throughout the 
students career. This would replace the examination system, 
which is part of the educational policies and systems of all 
countries and which, more than anything else, contributes to 
inequality and personal and social snobbery and corruption. 
The education system should cease crealing the system of 
educational outcastes called failed candidates. Linked to this 
suggestion to abolish the present examination system and its 
false and futile system of certification is the removal of the 
relation between educational certification and employment 
prospects and potential. Just as the abolition of the exami- 
nation system will help the learning system to develop culture- 
free tests and evaluation of one’s learning progress and achieve- 
ments, it will also ensure that the employing agencies devise 
their own selection procedures, their examinations and their 
evaluation. Education’s egalitarian mandate should not be 
distorted by having to subserve this non-educational, and in 
the present context anti-social, demand to act as a factory or 
a filter, and not as a home for learning. The inequitable link 
between the formal education system and the small formal 
labour market, between the curriculum and the selection synd- 
rome can then be broken and education can contribute to 
learning and well-being. Educational policies can also be aimed 
at vertical equality which involves compensating persons who 
are at the lower income deciles of society whom the World 
Bank computes at 700 millions and for whom a minimum or 
hasic needs programme is provided, starting with primary 
and adult education, as the India programme does. It 
also involves non-formal education playing its part in the 
restructuring of society, so that the root causes of inequ- 
ality are brought out into the open and fought by the people 
concerned. An education policy aimed at developing a non- 
formal and formal learning programme which organizes the 
urban and rural poor to fight for their rights would be its 
most direct contribution to equality. 
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A significant normative pointer in all this is the education 

sector of the Bariloche Model which outlines the NIEO society 
as one pursuing equality, justice and self-reliance in its social, 
national and international dimensions, where the major issue 
is not the limits to growth imposed by the physical environ- 
ment on population growth (which will control itself when 
people’s basic needs leading to the expansion of longevity are 
met) but the unequal distribution of power. Education policy in 
this new order will institutionalise both change and continuing 
and continuous education: change brought about by people and 
society and education, not only as remedial, compensatory and 
adaptive, but as a system of learning which will create the future 
as it decides the present through the participation of people. 
Education then will be a system of learning for the acquisition 
of knowledge, information, capacity, attitudes and skills which 
participation calls for and is the desiderata for the desired 
change. Educational policies which aim at schooling the pupil 
in the status quo—the unequal existing order—will be replac- 
ed and refashioned into a system which will give the pupil and 
adult a sense of liberation and the technical know-how and 
skills to stand aside, to evaluate, to criticise and help fashion 
life and society with one’s own resources in a spirit of self- 
reliance, and in creative inter-dependence to fashion a just natio- 
naland international order. The educational policy in such a 
system will aim at (a) a universal basic education system from 
age six till the person became educationally autonomous; (b) 
middle level and higher education involving learning and train- 
ing in culture, science and technology, the critical minimum 
numbers being the seven per cent of the people at the middle 
and two per cent at the higher leval ; and (c) continuing adult 
education to all between ages 20 and 50, as well as compensatory 
education for illiterate adults, all involving instruction up to 
10 per cent of adult life, broken up into viable time modules. 
The mandate for Education Policy to contribute to a NIEO of 
equality and self-reliance is clearly set forth in normative 
terms. It now requires the political will of governments and 
individual commitment of us, the people, to make the normative 
future a positive present reality. 
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Education and Employment: 
Problems and Prospects in the International Order 


P.R. PANCHAMUKHI 


EDUCATION has a secular tendency to expand. The experience 
of the last few decades in a number of countries has clearly 
borne out the fact that excepting the recent trends of a declin- 
ing “rate” of expansion, the educational sector has registered 
a significant and continuous upsurge in different dimensions, 
The enrolments in developing countries, for instance, increased 
nearly fourfold during 1950-1970. The enrolments in schools 
in these countries are expected to increase from 353 million in 
1970 to 580 million by 1985, At present, for every 100 persons 
of the world population, there are more than 20 persons enrol- 
led as students in the educational institutions. In some coun- 
tries, the student population is even larger than the entire 
population of a few countries taken together. In India, for 
instance, the student number is larger than the population of 
Canada, France, Norway and U.K. taken together. In most of 
the developing countries, even in the current period, education 
(enrolment) has been growing much faster than their Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) and also population, This may be 
due to several factors, such as the deliberate attempts at 
expansion by the governments and increasing awareness on 
the part of the growing population of these countries about 
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the benefits from education. However, these trends in educa- 
tional expansion have generated certain stresses and strains in 
the economies of these countries. There does not seem to be 
any self-correcting mechanism to remove these stresses and 
strains and hence, if left alone, the problems are likely to be 
aggravated. The two areas where such stresses have predomi- 
nantly developed due to educational expansion are (a) equity 
and social justice and (b) employment. The objective of the 
present paper is to examine some salient aspects of the educa- 
tion and employment nexus that are likely to develop in the 
emerging international order. The past experiences of the 
developing countries in general and of India, in particular, 
have been drawn upon in this context. 


Limitations of planning for aggregate income magnitudes 
In the growth models, income and employment are, by and 
large, treated synonymously. Hence, the policies directed 
towards raising the rate of growth of income have been taken 
to be achieving the objective of full employment also. However, 
the experience has shown that growth and unemployment can 
co-exist. Seven out of every 100 persons are found to be un- 
employed in the world today despite the period of fairly 
impressive economic growth. This rate of unemployment is 
obviously much above the tolerable limits. In some countries, 
the rate exceeds even the seven per cent figure. The problems 
of unemployment are likely to be aggravated particularly when 
the benefits of growth are not equitably distributed, for, 
the family income and the incidence of unemployment are 
found to be negatively correlated. The growth of national 
income does not in itself ensure its equitable distribution 
among the households. Hence, both the higher level of aggre- 
gate income and its growth have not resulted in a lowering of 
the level of unemployment. 

A number of statistical exercises by the author using the 
Indian data have brought home the above point.* The general 


*P.R. Panchamukhi, “Employment and Educational Policy: The Indian 
Experience”, paper presented at the Indo-French Round Table on 
Higher Education, Paris, April 1978. Manpower Journal, April-June 


1978, p. 43. 
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employment was not found to be significantly related with the 
rate of growth of the regional income. The same was true in 
the case of employment of the educated. Similarly, the varia- 
tion in the rate of growth of per capita income did not explain 


the variation in the conditions of unemployment, especially of 
the educated. 


Does the composition of national output have anything to 
do with the problem of unemployment? It is generally argued 
that in underdeveloped countries, the problem of unemploy- 
Ment is severe in view of their dependence on agriculture. 
Hence, industrialization and, particularly, large and heavy 
industry strategy have been recommended to solve the problem 
of unemployment. As a matter of fact, the medium and large- 
scale industries make only a small difference to the employ- 
ment situation in most of the developing countries. In the 
developing countries of Asia, for instance, they account for 
less than 10 per cent of total employment. Als ¢ most of the 
heavy and large industries are found to have an insatiable 
‘desire for capital intensity. In view of this, the limitations of 
the industrialization strategy are being felt in most of the 
developing countries interested in fulfilling the full employ- 
ment objective within a short period. 

With around 75 per cent of their population living in rural 
areas, and a major portion of their GDP coming from agricul- 
ture, the present degree of reliance on agriculture in these 
countries does not seem to be negatively related with employ- 
ment. In fact, unemployment Percentage and the share of 
agriculture in the GDP are found to be negatively related in 
these low-income countries, with the correlation coefficient 
between the two equal to —0.6643, However, the percentage 
change in the share of agriculture and unemployment percent- 
age are positively related, indicating that any further increas- 
ing reliance on agriculture over a period of time might be 
associated with an increasing level of unemployment. 

Thus, the relationship between the level, the rate of growth 
and the composition of national output with the employment 
situation in a country is rather ambiguous. This suggests that 
planning of the aggregate national magnitudes of income does 
not help tackle the problem of unemployment. For the same 
reasons, the attempts at estimating manpower requirements on 
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the basis of either aggregate income growth, or sectoral income 
growth, have proved to be less than successful, leading to 
imbalance in the system with manpower excesses and short- 
ages. 


Education and employment nexus: Myth and reality 

Can education be the control variable to tackle the problem of 
unemployment? On the premise that an educated individual is 
likely to get a job quickly and also get better jobs, as com- 
pared to the uneducated individual, educational expansion is 
taken to be the vehicle for an upward social mobility and full 
employment. The correlations between the percentage of un- 
employment, on the one hand, and adult literacy, secondary 
school enrolment and the vocational to secondary school 
enrolment ratio (VSER), on the other, are found to be negative 
in all the low-income countries. Even though the magnitudes 
of the correlation-coefficients are not very high (see Table 5.5) 
their signs are indicative of the directions in which the un- 
employment and the education variables move. 

Encouraged by the supposedly ‘healthy relationship” of 
education and employment, most of the developing countries 
have diverted increasing proportions of their national and 
budgetary resources to the provision of educational opportu- 
nities, The developing countries have been spending about 
four to seven per cent of their national income on education. 
The governments in the low-income countries (with a per 
capita GNP of below $250) have increased their education 
expenditures (budgetary) by more than 33 per cent within a 
decade till 1970. In very poor countries with a per capita 
income of below $120, education’s share in the budget has 
almost doubled during the decade 1960-70 from 6.7 per cent to 
13.2 per cent, which is not observed even in the case of highly 
advanced countries. As a result of these measures, the student 
population now consists of many first-generation learners, 
larger numbers of female students, etc. For instance, in the 
developing countries, female enrolment as a per cent of total 
enrolment in primary schools was 39 per cent in 1960, which 
rose to 40 per cent in 1970. The percentage for secondary 
schools rose from 31 to 35 per cent. 
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Some trends in the educational development of these coun- 
tries are too conspicuous to be lost sight of. The following 
Table 5.1 presents the nature of the developments. 


TABLE 5.1: Enrolment trends in developing countries 


Level Annual percentage increases Aggregate enrolment 
in enrolments increase 
1950-60 1960-65 1965-70 1950-70(%) 
First level 6.4 6.0 4.8 211 
Second level 9.3 9.9 7.6 465 
Third level 8.9 12.4 8.4 511 


This shows that education has not witnessed a balanced 
expansion in all its levels. The third-level education has grown 
the fastest. Even when there is a decline in the annual rates 
for all levels of education in 1970 over 1950, the degree of 
decline is smallest in the case of third-level education. In India 
also the same developments have taken place, as can be seen 
from Table 5.2 below: 


TABLE 5.2: India: Multiples of growth 1973-74 over 1950 
SS ee aa a 


Enrolment % to corresponding 
age-group 
Lower primary 3 2 
Higher primary 5 3 
Secondary 7 4 
University 10 8 


Why did higher or third-level education expand more 
rapidly than other levels? The growth of the Government 
sector, which happens to be the largest employer of the higher 
educated individuals, the strategy of heavy and large industrial 
development, which happens to attract the educated rather 
than uneducated labour, acted as the pull factors for the ex- 
pansion of higher education in India. In the elite-dominated 
societies of the developing countries, the elite urge to get 
Government jobs and better paid jobs would strengthen such 
pull factors. Expansion of primary and secondary education 
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in the previous decades, due to the compulsory and mass edu- 
cation movements, created what may be termed as the “option 
effects” on higher educational expansion. The fact that for a 
larger number of people, the option for higher education is 
now kept open, operated as the push factor. The ultimate effect 
of these factors has been felt in terms of accentuation of social 
demand for higher education leading to its expansion. Thus, in 
most of the developing countries, expansion of higher educa- 
tion seems to be the result of social pressures rather than 
systematic manpower planning. This conclusion is inevitable 
because, in most cases, the planned targets of manpower have 
been overreached out ofall proportion as can be seen in the 
Indian context from the following Table 5.3. 


TABLE 5.3: India: Enrolment targets and achievements 


Achievements as % of targets 


1968-74 
1. Arts, Science & Commerce Graduates 119 
2. Engineering Graduates and Diplomas 207 


Thus, while the national commitment to mass first-level 
education is far out of sight in the developing countries, third- 
level education has overexpanded. 


Implications of overexpansion of higher education 

Even though expansion of higher education cannot be termed 
as satisfactory in comparison with the achievements in advanc- 
ed countries, it has to be termed as “‘overexpansion” vis-a-vis 
the requirements of the particular country. This is because 
there are adverse implications of this expansion both in respect 
of the objective of equity and social mobility and the objective 
of manpower use. 

Due to the elite dominance of society, the benefits of higher 
educational expansion have accrued largely to the privileged 
sections of the population. Since family income and employ- 
ment are found to be closely related, the employment benefits 
of higher education have not reached the masses; hence, the 
objective of social mobility through higher education does not 
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seem to have been attained in such countries with heirarchical 
socio-economic structure. Thus, the high and positive correla- 
tion between the socio-economic status of the family on the 
one hand and education and employment on the other have 
emerged as obstacles to a higher education-employment and 
equity nexus. 

Overexpansion of higher education has made the education- 
employment nexus more illusory than real in view of the 
following: (a) Educated unemployment (b) Underemployment 
and devaluation of education (c) Misemployment of man- 
power. 

Imbalances have developed in the educated labour market 
in most of the developing countries (especially in India, Sri 
Lanka, Indonesia) as a result of overexpansion of higher educa- 
tion, Though there are no firm estimates about the magnitude 
of this problem, existence of the problem even in small magni- 
tudes would imply wastage of resources spent on higher educa- 
tion and a potential problem of social discontent and unrest. 
According to the 1971 Census in India, 579,858 educated 
persons were unemployed. The Education Commission estimat- 
ed nearly a 31 per cent increase in the number of graduate and 
post-graduate work seekers during 1961-76. The incidence of 
unemployment is witnessed in the case of those faculties where 
there has been Overexpansion. Thus, in the case of Arts, 
Science and Commerce, where overexpansion is maximum, the 
incidence of unemployment is also maximum. 

Due to the scarce job outlets and excess educated supply, 
educated work seekers offer themselves for jobs for which they 
are overqualified. Through this process of equation of over- 
qualified persons with the number of lower jobs, or the pro- 
cess of devaluation of degrees in terms of jobs, an equilibrium 
is brought about in the higher educated labour market. From 
an earlier study, the degree of devaluation for different types of 
higher education for India was estimated as shown in Table 5.4, 

Devaluation of higher education has the following implica- 
tions for equity and manpower Planning: (a) Since the more 
Privileged would be the beneficiaries of higher educational facili- 
ties, they would be replacing the less educated and less privileg- 
ed from jobs. Thus, the objective of equity would be adversely 
affected; (b) The degree-occupation (job) correspondence, 


| 
| 
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which is so crucial in manpower planning would be 
disturbed by the continuous process of devaluation. Hence, in 
the economics with devaluation of higher education, manpower 
planning has to be based upon “‘dynamic education-job 
correspondences” rather than a static correspondence; (c) The 
process of devaluation feeds upon itself, as it would generate 
additional forces of demand for all levels of education, leading 
to excess supplies and further devaluation. 


TABLE 5.4: India: Devaluation of higher education 


Degree of devaluation 


Type 
(based on job notifications) 
Medicine Upto 5% 
5—10% 


Engineering degree 
Arts, Science, Commerce, 
Engineering Diploma 


Above 10% 


Source : P.R. Panchamukhi, Devaluation of Higher Education, 
Journal of Higher Education, 1975, Vol. 1, No. 1. 


The phenomenon of devaluation of education clearly shows 
that the problems of educated unemployment and general un- 
employment are interrelated in a typical fashion. 

In most of the developing countries, the problem of mis- 
employment of skills (engineers appointed as clerks), and mis- 
location of skills (such as the clustering of medical doctors in 
cities, and their total absence in rural areas where they are 
needed) is quite serious, though it has not attracted the atten- 
tion of policy-makers. Both underemployment and misemploy- 
ment and mislocation indicate wastage and less efficient use of 


the physical and manpower resources. 


Policy alternatives 

If overexpansion of higher education has resulted in the adverse 
effects outlined above, then what is the alternative strategy? 
We discuss below the appropriate policy alternatives in the 


field of education: 
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Control of numbers 

The most obvious policy suggestion is to control the enrol- 
ments. But it is necessary to examine the benefits and costs of 
this policy. While the incidence of expansion is on the better- 
off of society, the incidence of contraction of higher education 
is likely to be on the underprivileged. Thus, the policy of con- 
traction needs to be supplemented with a progressive subsidy 
and quota system. 


The delink solution 

The other method normally suggested is to delink degrees 
from jobs. As degrees offer a mechanism for screening, in the 
absence of an alternative screening mechanism the ‘“‘delink 
solution” does not seem to bea complete remedy. Care also 
needs to be taken to see that the alternative Screening device 
of certification of abilities does not lead to the same problems 
as the present formal educational system. 


A package of measures 

We feel that instead of piecemeal measures, an all-sided policy 
would be helpful. The basic constituents of this policy would 
be the following: 


(i) Classify the jobs broadly into three categories: (a) those 
which do not require any education, (b) those which do 
not require higher education, and (c) those which 
require higher education, 

(ii) In the case of the second and the third category of jobs, 
prescribe both maximum and minimum qualifications 
for recruitment. 

(iii) In the case of all other jobs, the practice of stipulating 
educational qualifications should be discontinued, 

(iv) Specific skills should be provided by the employers on 
the job. The present dichotomy between those responsi- 
ble for utilization of skills and the generation of skills 
must be bridged. 

(v) The recruitment of candidates may be based upon 
appropriate motivation tests only. Suitable reservations 
and subsidies may be provided to accommodate the 
Socio-economically backward communities. 
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(vi) The classification of jobs should be supplemented with 
an incomes policy wherein the range between the highest 
and lowest incomes is narrowed down considerably. 
This is expected to stop the chasing of degrees only for 
higher incomes. Also, the illusory link between jobs and 
higher education will thereby to removed. 


Education can contribute to the new socio-economic order of 
the developing countries characterized by a highly stratified 
social setup only if it is not allowed to drift according to 
various pressures. Particularly in its relation with employment, 
there is a great chance of education going out of the control of 
policy makers. Like the planning of aggregate output magni- 
tudes, the aggregate expansion of education by itself would not 
help solve the problems of unemployment, poverty and inequity. 
Mere planning of the different aspects of education also may 
not be effective and would only amount to tinkering with the 
system. Since the remedy for most of the problems of educa- 
tion and employment-education nexus lies outside the educa- 
tional system, an all-sided reform needs to be initiated in the 
developing countries if a desirable socio-economic order is to 


be established. 


Major issues for consideration 
On the basis of the above discussion, the following issues may 
be listed as deserving further consideration: 

(1) The educational planner faces a dilemma about the 
control of social demand for education. In the interest of 
development of a stronger educational base in the country, the 
educational facilities may have to be expanded to satisfy 
increasing social demand. In view of the current preference of 
employers for the better educated persons, the social demand 
gets strengthened further. However, in view of the shortage of 
job opportunities, excess supplies of the educated would be 
generated leading to unemployment, underemployment and 
misemployment. How should this dilemma be resolved? What 
weightage should be given respectively to the preparation of a 
stronger educational base and the consideration of employment 


opportunities? 
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(2) If social demand for education has to be controlled, 
then what instruments of control should be adopted? Some of 
the methods are (a) restriction on access to education (stipula- 
tion of the number of seats), (b) rise in the fee rates. In India, 
the elasticity of substitution of enrolment with Tespect to fee 
rates is found to be high, indicating the efficiency of fee rate 
as an instrument for enrolment allocation (See Table 5.13); 
(c) manipulation of the public grant-in-aid system to institu- 
tions of education; (d) restriction of the number of institutions 
in different areas. 

How far wiil the various instruments achieve their objective 
without adversely affecting the objective of equality of educa- 
tional opportunities? 

(3) Accepting the fact that there is an excess supply of the 
educated and a consequent devaluation of education, what 
changes are necessary in the technique of manpower planning? 
In particular, how can we develop a “dynamic manpower- 
education correspondence” for different manpower-job- 
categories? 

(4) What is the alternative mechanism for the choice of the 
Tight type of candidates for jobs, if education and jobs are to 
be delinked? What are the other preconditions for making the 
delinking effective? 

(5) If an income policy is necessary to strengthen the 
delinking mechanism, then what should be the objective criteria 
for determining incomes? What is the tolerable range and 
the ceiling of income? Can a steep slicing of education-earnings 
lead to effective delinking? 

(6) Implications of stipulation of the maximum qualifica- 
tions for each job. 

(7) To what extent can underemployment, misemployment 
and mislocation of educated manpower be considered less 
harmful than unemployment of educated manpower? 

(8) Is the suggestion to make employers responsible for the 
generation of the requisite skills in developing countries feasi- 
ble, where in-service training facilities are not well developed 
but the formal educational system has developed fairly well? 

(9) Can the problems of educated unemployment be solved 
by the restructuring of the course contents? 


(10) Should the problem of unemployment of the educated 
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“be treated separately from the problem of general unemploy- 


ment? 


(11) What other reforms are necessary outside education 
to make education really useful for the people so that prob- 
lems such as educated unemployment, social discontent, etc., 


are not generated through educational development? 


TABLE 5.5: Coefficients of correlation in countries with 
varying per capita income 


Below $375 $376—S1000 Above $1000 
(28 countries) (21 countries) (24 countries) 


1 


EE! 


1. (1) 


(2) 


Il. (1) 


(2) 


Ill. (1) 


(2) 


IV, (1) 


2 


% Unemployment in 
1970 and % share 
of other than Agricul- 
ture in GDP in 1970 

% Change in unem- 
ployment and % 
change in share of 
other than Agricul- 
ture 1970 over 1960 


% Unemployment and 
% share of Agricul- 
ture in GDP in 1970 
% Unemployment in 


1970 and % change 
in share of Agricul- 


ture in GDP in 1970 
over 1960 

% Unemployment and 
% of Adult Literacy 
in 1970 

% Change in Unem- 
ployment and % 
change in Adult Lite- 
racy in 1970 over 1960 
% Unemployment and 


% Secondary School 
Enrolment ratio 1970 


(2) % Change in unem- 


ployment and % 
change in S.S.E. 
ratio 1970 over 1960 


3 


0.2420 


—0.1743 


—0.6643 


0.5378 


—0.0895 


—0.1590 


—0.0774 


—0.6265 


4 


0.3206 


—0.0760 


—0.1586 


—0.2520 


—0,0206 


5 


—0,2385 


—0.3242 


0.2564 


0.2925 


—0.0649 


0.3236 
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1 


2 3 4 5 


Vv. (1) % Unemployment 
and % Vocational to 
Secondary Enrolment 
Ratio 1970 —0.3163 —0.2239 —0.1761 
(2) % Change unemploy- 
ment and % Change 
in VSER 1970 over 


1960 —0.2784 0.2099 —0.1523 
TABLE 5.6 
1. Problem: Percentage change in employment ratio (NSS 21st 
round over NSS 17th round)=F(% change in State per 
capita income Y during the Period). 
2. Data Inter-State data, NSS data, 14 States. 
3. Results : Y=a+aB 


Interpretation: 


|2 
=—3.7993-40.6346 | R=0.3783 
(=1.99) (2.7020) | F=7.30 


There does not seem to exist any significantly high rela- 
tionship between economic growth and a general em- 
ployment situation. 


TABLE 5.7 


1. Problem 


2. Data 
3. Results 


Graduate employees (lakhs)=F (Graduate labour 
force (Xə), Net investment (X4) (crores 1961-62 
Prices) per capita income (X3) (1948-49 prices). 
All-India 1953-64, 12 years. 
Log Y = log ax by log X2+be log x4-++bs log x3 
Log Y = 0.1282-+1.1805 log Xo+.0112 
T (—.60) (42.46) (1.27) 

log xy—0.0116 log x3 

(—0.12) 

R°=0.996 F=8297.96 


TABLE 5.8 


1. Problem 


2. Data 
3. Results 


Employment of Graduates (lakhs)=F (total Jabour 

force xı) Graduate labour force (lakhs) (Xa) 

Per capita income (1948-49 prices), 

Net Investment (crores 1960-61 Prices), 

All-India 1953-64, 12 years. 

(a) Y=a+b,X; +b2X2+b3X3+-byXy 
Y=4.7106=.0023x +-0.9010x2-+0.0033xy++.00001x4 

(—.92) (0.65) (6.93) (0.82) (0.14) 

R*=0,9997 F=6988,82 
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(b) Y =log a+b: log x1+bə log x2+b3 log x3-+b4 
log x4 
Y=289.76+80.5263 log x1+5.0846 log xo+ 
T=(—1.48) (1.20) (0.36) 
15.0972 log xs —0.9007 log x4 
(1.43) (0.96) 
R?=0,9945 F=321.83(12.5) 


TABLE 5.9 


1. Problem : Percentage change in Unemployment 1971 over 
1961=F (% change in per capita income income Y 
of the State). 

2. Data : Inter-State data, 13 States, 1971 over 1961 

3. Results : Y=a+bx; 


=269,5286—2.2438x R*=0.1299 
(2.06) (—1.28) F =1.64 


Note : In view of the negative values involved, logarithmic fit was not 
tried. 
TABLE 5.10 


1. Problem : Percentage change in educated registrants below 
graduation in Employment Exchange=F(% change in 
State per capita income). 
2. Data : Inter-State data, 13 States, 1971 over 1961. 
3. Results : (a) Y=a—bX; Y=427,8227-2.0285Y | R*=0.0754 
T= (2.68) (—.94) | F=0.89 
(b) Y=loga+b log X; 
Y=534.32— 137.33 log X | R?=0.0170 
T=(.92) (—.43) | F= 0.19 
(c) Log Y=log a+b logX; 
Log Y=3.14—.4086 log | YR*=0.0584 


aN =(3.44) (.82) F=0.68 
TABLE 5.11 
1. Problem : Percentage change of educated registrants in Employ- 
ment Exchanges=F (% change in per capita State 
income). 
2. Data : Inter-State data, 13 States, 1971 over 1961 


3. Results : (a) Y=a--bX; Y=490.7957—2.3329X | R*=0.0819 
T=(2.79) (—.99) |F =0.98 
(b) Y=log a+b log X; 
Y=640.7249— 172.8807 logX | R°=.0591 
T=(1.00) (—.49) | F =2496 
(c) Log Y=log a+b log X; 
Y=3.1653—0.3861 log X | R?=.0591 
T=(3.70) (0.83) | F =0.69 
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TABLE 5.12 


1. Problem : Percentage change in registration (all) in Employment 
Exchanges=F (% change in per capita income). 
2. Data : All-States data, 1971 over 1961, 13 States. 
Results : (a) Y=a+bX; Y=318.8539—.0196X | R*=.3012 
T=(6.15) (—2.83) | F =8.01 
(b) Y=log a+b log X; 
Y=612.7743—236.9793 log x | R°=.3012 
T=(3.0550) (—2.17) F=4.74 
(c) Log Y=log a+b log X; 
log Y=3.5046—0.6079 log X | R°= .3697 
T=(6.92) (—2.54) | F =6.45 


w 


TABLE 5.13 


The enrolment ratio between general and professional education (Y) 
was regressed on fee rate ratio, (X1) the ratio of the number of stu- 
dents per student subsidy in the two faculties (Xz) and the ratio of the 
amount of scholarship per student in the two faculties (X3). The esti- 
mated equations are given below: 


(i) Y=3.3426*—2.4253X,+0*.4943 X*—0.8563 X3 


(3.81) (2.77) (2.47) (1.21) 
R°=0.7706 F=11.19 
(ii) Y=0,8574—3.5846 log*X+1.6709 log X.—0,8150 log X3 
(2.33) (—3.33) (1.98) (0.97) 
R?=0.8308 F=16.37 
(iii), Log Y=—32.69*—0.7574 log X1*+0.2655 log X2—0.1488 log Xs 
(3.58) (2.84) (1.27) (0.71) 


R*=0.7477 F=98.79 


*Coefficients are significant at 0.99 level. Figures in brackets indicate 
T values. 
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Relevance of Education to Development— 
Especially in Rural Areas 


J.P. NAIK 


THE RELATIONSHIP of education to development has been 
greatly emphasized and examined in considerable depth in the 
last three decades because “development” itself has been the 
Priority object of people all over the world, and especially in 
the so-called developing nations. Quite obviously, the analysis 


depends upon our concepts of “education” as well as of 
“development”. 


The developed nations 


An extremely significant event in human history is the emergence 
of a few developed nations during the past 300 years. The growth 
Of modern science and technology gave them a far deeper under- 
Standing of the resouces and forces of Nature than man ever 
had and thereby endowed them with an unprecedented power to 
manipulate Nature and to produce an apparently unlimited 
quantity and variety of goods and services. This understanding 
of Nature and capacity to manipulate it would have had only 
beneficial results and improved the quality of life of all indivi- 
duals if they had been subject to a moral order and used with 
an eye on the long-term interest of mankind. But unfortunately 
they were regarded as a law unto themselves and were used 
mainly for their immediate benefits in utter disregard of their 
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long-term consequences on the environment, man or society. 
What is worse, this great power was captured by two forces— 
militarism and profit-oriented Private capitalism—which 
exploited it to serve their narrow ends. “Development” there- 
fore came to be defined within this new context and meant 
military power based on increasingly deadlier weapons of 
destruction and the capacity to produce unlimited goods and 
‘services through uncontrolled industrialization. The more a 
country had of these two powers which are obviously inter- 
related the more developed it was supposed to be. 

This philosophy of development necessarily implied revo- 
lutionary changes in values, in organization of work, in social 
structures and functioning, in the nature of skills and attitudes 
required of individuals and generally in the life-styles of people. 
For instance, the pursuit of knowledge, especially of science 
and technology, assumed immense significance and received 
heavy investments in men, money and materials. The emphasis 
on the “hereafter”, so characteristic of the pre-industrial world, 
gave place to anemphasis on the “here and now”, The 
quality of life was confused with the standard of living or 
mere consumption of goods and services so that the 
earlier concepts of self-control or simplicity of life were 
abandoned and replaced by the theory of unlimited human 
wants (which could and should be fanned to the utmost by 


advertisement and Propaganda) and consumerism. Nature 
came to be regarded as inexhaustible and its utmost exploita- 


tion became a sacred duty. Production ceased to be centred 


Out of the home and became centred in large factories so that 
children became almost irrelevant or useless for producticun. 
Moreover, work also lost its intrinsic interest because it came 
to be restricted to simple, repetitive acts of drudgery and men 
had therefore, to be induced to work for other ulterior consi- 
derations. The rapid stride of industrialization further led to 
an equally rapid growth of towns and cities with all the conse- 
quent changes in lifestyles. Industrialization also meant econo- 
mic centralization which, in its turn, led to Political and social 
centralization and reduced the autonomy of each individual. 
What is even Worse, the desire to create and capture markets 
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for the growing products of the industrialized countries (or to 
secure the needed raw materials for them) led to conquests 
and colonization of the non-developed world and to the inflic- 
tion of untold misery on their peoples. 

In retrospect, all these appear as immense disadvantages or 
almost catastrophic events. But they were hardly noticed at 
that time except by some philosophic thinkers whose voice 
remained unheard. Blinded by the power, wealth and abun- 
dance of luxury goods produced by modern industry, people 
came to regard the industrial era as the golden age in the 
history of mankind, to equate industrialization with develop- 
ment, and to look upon the highly industrialized, rich and 
militarily powerful nations as the developed countries. 

In the shadow of this industrial development, the modern 
educational system was slowly but relentlessly shaped during 
the last 300 years. Above all, the industrial civilization needed 
four main things for its survival and success: (1) a continuous 
expansion of the knowledge base in science and technology; 
(2) a small but competent class of managers or entrepreneurs who 
could organize industrial production and provide the allied 
services; (3) a large manipulatable labour force which is pre- 
pared to do any kind of dull, repetitive or uninteresting work 
for an ulterior consideration like wages; and (4) a population 
addicted to consumerism which then becomes an inexhaustible 


market. 4 
The educational systems of the industrialized countries 


tried to meet all those requirements to the full. The study of 
science and technology and the training of professionals, which 
had no place in higher education in the pre-industrial world, 
was now admitted in the new system of higher eduaction, 
given a place of great honour and provided with large resources 
on a priority basis. In fact the overall investments in research 
in science and technology have been so large that, today, 
scientific knowledge doubles every 10 years or thereabouts. 
Adequate steps have thus been taken to ensure that modern 
society does not lack the knowledge base it needs and that it has 
the essential competent class of managers and entrepreneurs. The 
industrial society also introduced a system of universal education 
for children who no longer had any work to do, and provided 
vocational and technical education on a large scale as part of the 
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formal education system. It thus ensured availability of a large 
band of trained labour force having the requisite infor- 
mation and skills. Finally, the education system also tried to 
spread values and attitudes among the general population which 
were broadly supportive of the new mode of production, For 
instance, consumerism was inculcated as a value and every edu- 
cated individual became a better buyer of the goods and services 
Produced in the industrial civilization. The very process of 
education where children and young people were grouped 
together and put through common pre-planned steps in learn- 
ing under the dominant authority of the teacher resembled a 
factory mode of production and cultivated the values expected 
of the labour force such as discipline, obedience and willingness 
to do uninteresting and even boring work for ulterior consi- 
derations like examination marks. With all such steps taken, 
it is hardly surprising that social scientists discovered that the 
formal system of education in the developed nations makes 
material contribution to “development” as identified by growth 
of the GNP. In fact, one finds a close and mutually supporting 
relationship established between education and productivity or 
development in these countries: the spread of education led to 
an increase of productivity or the GNP, and an increase in the 
GNP made larger revenues available for further investment in 
education. 

Unfortunately, this concept of development as well as of 
education has run into serious troubles at the moment, The 
Third World has awakened and has become politically free 
and it is no longer easy to continue exploicing it. Industrializa- 
tion itself has run into serious problems because of the aliena- 
tion of workers and the increasingly acute problems of 
population. The pursuit of military might has brought the 
world to a point where the very survival of man is jeopardized. 
Consumerism has begun to yield diminishing returns; the 
people have begun to realize that the quality of life is not the 
same thing as the standard of living and that, even in the rich 
industrialized countries, the plenty without is hardly a com- 
Pensation for the lack of peace within, 

The attacks against the educational system have been 
equally severe and we have all kinds of proposals for radical 
reform, including the idea of de-schooling society. One does 
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not see exactly how this recent upsurge of radical ideas will be 
translated into practice and how we shall have “‘another’’ 
development and a related “new” system of education. But 
one thing is certain: the old concept that one can solve the 
problems created by industrialization and high technology by 
still further industrialization or still higher technology (or 
solve the problems of education by a further expansion of the 
educational system) is dead and buried. The need of an 
alternative, both in education and development, has been 
accepted and the search for it is on. We must discover and 
operationalize it if man is to survive and if life is to have 
some meaning. 


‘The developing nations 
Prior to the Second World War, most of the “developing” 


nations of today were either colonies or empires of the deve- 
loped countries. They had been introduced to the modern 
industrial civilization mainly to help the development of the 
ruling powers than their own. After the Second World War, 
they became politically independent and launched programmes 
of “development” which merely meant that they accepted consu- 
merism as a basic value, equated quality of life with mere 
standards Of living, and wanted to imitate the developed 
countries and be rich, industrialized and militarily powerful. 
In this endeavour they received assistance and support from 
the UN agencies and also from the developed countries on a 
bilateral basis. 

These developing countries saw that industrialization was 
not merely a matter of setting up factories and buying techno- 
logies but that it also had far-reaching implications regarding 
changes in values and skills of the people which could be 
brought about through education. They assumed that they had 
only to create an educational system similar to that of the 
developed countries to become like them: industrialized, rich 
and militarily powerful. Hence, they launched two programmes 
simultaneously: to industrialize themselves with borrowed 
technology, capital and even personnel; and to plan their 
formal educational systems on the models of the developed 
nations, 

Looking back at the scene after about three decades of 
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endeavour on these lines, one is pained (though not exactly 
surprised) to discover that both these programmes have failed. 
The developing countries have not been able to be militarily 
powerful, in spite of all their expenditure on armaments, 
because they depend on borrowed technology and purchase of 
arms from the developed nations. They do not have adequate 
indigenous capability to be self-sufficient in defence. Most of 
them cannot even build it up, and none of them can compete 
with the developed countries who have far vaster resources and 
have had such a great head-start. Of course, the absurd point 
is that even if they become militarily powerful, they will have 
nothing to defend except their own backwardness. 

The same difficulties arise in industrialization as well. The 
multi-nationals succeed in blocking the genuine development 
of the Third World although they pretend to promote it. The 
developing countries have mostly to depend on borrowed 
technology which is unsuitable to their basic endowments. 
They have no overseas colonies to which they can export their 
Poverty or proletariat; and being new comers in the field, they 
have several inherent handicaps which more than outweigh the 
advantages of the situation. The progress of their industriali- 
zation has, therefore, been slow, painful and halting. 

In education also, the picture is no better. These countries are 
trying to adopt an alien educational system which has no roots 
in their soil. The attempt does not succeed because their re- 
Sources are very inadequate and the socio-economic conditions 
are very different. They are unable to liquidate illiteracy or 
even to make elementary education universal. On the other 
hand, they have overexpanded their systems of secondary and 
higher education to such an extent that educated unemploy- 
ment has become a serious social problem. All that has happen- 
ed as a result of this effort at imitative industrialization and 
educational reconstruction (or ‘modernization’ as it is often 
called) is to create a small western-educated elite which identi- 
fies itself with the elite in the developed countries, is alienated 
from its own countrymen and maintains comparatively high 
standards of living by exploiting the common people who are 
poor, illiterate and unhealthy. Consequently, the severe inequa- 
lities between nations are reproduced within the developing 
nations ; and the situation becomes increasingly explosive 
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because the gap between the capacity of these countries to 
produce goods and services and the demands of the people 
increasingly addicted to consumerism (which they have borrow- 
ed from the developed countries) continues to widen. All 
things considered, the fate of these developing countries seems 
to be as pitiable as that of frog in Aesop’s fable who wanted 
to inflate himself to the size of the bull he saw. The attempt 


is not likely to succeed; and even if it does, it is hardly worth 
while. 


Rural development 


How do these problems of education and development affect 
the rural areas? The situation varies in the developed and 
developing nations. 

Industrialization is essentially an ur banizing force; and as 
countries have become highly industrialized, for example the 
USA, they have also become highly urbanized in the sense 
that a vast bulk of their population has come to live in cities 
and towns. The population in rural areas has been reduced to 
very small proportions; and even in the small communities 
that their villages are all modern amenities like roads, medical 
care, schools, shops etc. are provided so that the difference bet- 
ween urban and rural areas is reduced to the minimum. The 
rural problem in such cases has very little significance. In fact, in 
these countries, the rural areas hardly present any difficult 
Problem. If there is a problem at all, it isin the squalor and 
crime of urban areas. 

In the developing countries, however, the situation is 
entirely different. Here the former colonial or imperial as well 
as the powers successor to indigenous governments had a 
Simple policy to follow: modernization or industrialization of 
these countries in two phases : 


(1) modernize and industrialize a few urban centres which 
would then look like small patches of the developed nations 


planted as “islands” in a sea of undeveloped rural areas; and 
then 


(2) urbanize the rural areas, 
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In implementing the first stage of this policy, vast resources 
of all kinds were sunk in a few urban centres which proposed 
and began to look like the developed nations because of their 
industry, modern buildings, transport facilities, water-supply 
and drainage services, modern educational and medical facili- 
ties, etc. All this of course implied that the urban areas pros- 
pered at the cost of rural areas or by exploiting them so that 
they became not healthy growths but tumours of ill-health in 
the social body. But when it came to the second stage of 
urbanizing or developing the rural areas, the resources ran out, 
and even to this day most rural areas are primitive, without 
modern amenities like roads, safe water-supply and drainage, 
electricity, or medical and educational services. A tremendous 
disparity has thus grown between urban and rural areas, similar 
to that between the developed and developing nations. The 
urban areas also continue to exploit the rural areas as the 
developed countries exploit the developing countries. 

A tale of similar disparities and exploitation is seen in the 
educational field as well. By and large, education in rural 
areas began much later than in urban areas. Because of their 
large population size, urban areas generally have facilities for 
education at all stages including the university. But in rural 
areas, sometimes there is no educational facility at all; and 
in most of them, there is only an elementary school. Some 
villages have Secondary schools and a few may even have colleges, 
But taken all-in-all the provision of school facilities in rural 
areas still continues to be gravely inadequate in comparison 
to urban areas. The quality of rural e 
because of low standards of buildings and equipment and espe- 
cially because good teachers prefer to work in urban areas. 
As there is no essential difference between urban and rural 
education, the programme of rural education may be describ- 


ed as that of urban education conducted with greater ineffi- 
ciency. 


ducation is also poor 


What next ? 


Where do we go from here ? The 
national Economic Order 
equalities between and wit 
that the domination of th 


creation of the New Inter- 
(NIEO) implies the lessening of in- 
hin nations. This obviously implies 
€ world situation by a few developed 
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countries must go and also that the domination of elites within 
the national societies should also go (or the domination of 
urban over rural areas should also go). The methods to be 
adopted to achieve these objectives will obviously depend upon 
our understanding of the main factors which are responsible 
for the present unhappy situation of inequality. 

The preceding discussion has shown that the existing inequa- 
lities between nations arise essentially from the concepts of 
“development” and “education” that grew up in the western 
world over the last 300 years; and consequently it is not possible 
to reduce these inequalities unless these concepts are abandoned 
and replaced by those of “another” development (based on a 
different view of our relationship to nature and the use of 
technology) and another type of education. It was also seen 
that the old concepts lead to the creation of an exploiting elite 
within the developing nations (which lives on the surplus it 
draws from the toiling masses) and create inequalities between 
different social groups within these nations. It is again the 
same concepts that create inequalities and exploitative relation- 
ships between urban and rural areas, The basic cause of all 
these different symptoms of illness or of inequalities is the 
same; and it is this which we must attack. In other words, 
we must think of another development based on living in 
harmony with Nature rather than on its exploitation, place a 
premium on quality of life rather than on mere consumerism, 
and develop alternative technologies which will reduce pollu- 
tion, generate greater employment and cause less alienation. 
This is a basic and radical change. If it is carried out, the 
New International Economic Order will be nearer, inequalities 
between and within nations (as well as those between urban 
and rural areas) will decrease and corresponding educational 
changes will follow. 

The bringing about of the NIEO is essentially a political 
task. Education can play an important but only a secondary 
role in this endeavour. The relationship between education 
and society is dialectic: social change is necessarily reflected 
in education and educational changes can prepare the ground 
for, consolidate and complete social changes. The educational 
system cannot remain a silent spectator of the social and 
economic transformation that is taking place and will take 
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place in the world: it has a positive role to play in the crea- 
tion of the international economic order which visualizes 
greater equality between and within nations. In this regard 
four points can be made: 


(1) The education system can Promote a world-wide debate 
on the new social order that is needed, the causes of the pre- 
sent inegalitarian order, the manner in which this can be al- 
tered and the large-scale research programme that is neces- 
sary to clarify ideas on this subject. This is a contribution 
which the education system, particularly the teachers, can 
make, 

(2) It is necessary to involve students also in this debate; 
after all, they are more affected by the world of tomorrow. 
We should therefore, involve them ina discussion in depth of 
the new world order that we want and how we can create it. 
(3) The education system should play a role in creating a 
strong public opinion in favour of the new economic order 
in all parts of the world. 

(4) The education system should Promote egalitarian and 
avoid inegalitarian tendencies. For instance, universal elemen- 
tary education is an egalitarian Programme and this could 


be supported. The expansion of higher education is definitely 
inegalitarian and should be controlled. Separation of manual 


work from intellectual work is inegalitarian, whereas, the 
combination of manual and intellectual work is egalitarian. 
In other words, educationists should be able to identify educa- 
tional programmes which are egalitarian or inegalitarian and 
Support the former and contain the latter. These are some of 
the ways in which the educational system can promote the 
creation of a New International Economic Order, 
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Educational Disparities, World Politics and the 
New International Economic Order* 


JOHANN GALTUNG 


An empirical point of departure 

Some years ago a study was carried out for the UNESCO on 
the relationship between educational growth and educational 
disparity." The definition of “education” was very conven- 
tional; it was actually not education but schooling, and the 
level of schooling was defined in terms of the scale used by 
the Office of Statistics of UNESCO: no schooling, primary 
incomplete, primary complete, entered first cycle of secondary, 
entered second cycle of secondary, post-secondary. The defini- 
tion of “educational growth” (of a country) was the median 
level attained (by the population 25+-, or by the cohort 
25—34 years of age) on this “‘scale’’ from 1 to 6. And the 
definition of “educational disparity” was the distance in level 
of schooling, on this scale, between the top and bottom 25 
per cent, the top 5 per cent and the bottom 50 per cent and the 
top 5 percent and the bottom 10 per cent. Data from 86 
countries with more than 100,000 inhabitants were used for 
the study. What were the findings? Simply this: 


*Article from Inequalities in Educational Development. © Unesco 1982, 
Published by permission of Unesco and the International Institute 
for Educational Planning, Paris. 
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—the higher the educational growth, the higher the disparity. 
Countries with high educational growth show high educa- 
tional disparity, and countries with low educational growth 
show low educational disparity—to some extent because 
they have illiteracy. The conclusion holds for all three 
measures of disparity, and is not affected by switching 
from one age group within the population to another, In 
other words: “Educational growth as it is known in the world 
today does not lead to educational equality”. 


So much for the relation within countries, the general 
finding being that as the population as a whole gets more 
schooling the distance between the high and the low in edu- 
cation increases. Of course, there is more distance between 
the Ph.D. and the illiterate in a developing country than between 
the Ph.D. anda Primary school graduate ina developed country. 
But whereas there are not enough people with a tertiary educa- 
tion in an LDC to be captured by measures in terms of 5 per 
cent not to mention 25 per cent, they constitute already a well- 
sized minority in many MDCs, True, almost everybody in an 
MDC gets through the lower Tungs on the ladder; but then 
more and more also get up to the upper rungs—and even 
extend the ladder, adding new rungs (for themselves and their 


offspring), But what is the corresponding situation among 
countries? 


What happens Tight now seems rather to be that the 
countries left behind by and large are trailing behind at a 
Snail’s space, along the same track where at the moment 
the two Super Powers, the United States and the Soviet 
Union, are in leading positions (together with some others). 
For every move the bottom countries make (for instance, by 
making primary education obligatory in practice, not only in 
theory, or by having some small expansion at the secondary 
and tertiary levels), the top countries would move even 
more, into concepts of life-long education practically 
speaking obligatory secondary education, tertiary education 
for more half of the cohort, and quarternary education for 
a sizable fraction of the Population.2 
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At the time of writing we do not have available a comparison 
between the 1960 and 1970 census data to see whether and to 
what extent there is increasing disparity between countries, 
but we take this almost for granted. In other words, the 
general picture that emerges is that of a schooling explosion, 
starting a century or two ago as the idea of obligatory (and 
for that reason free) schooling started taking roots in many 
countries. How it all ends we do not know, but at present the 
explosion is still in the stage with some particles (the most 
schooled in the countries with most schooling) being catapula- 
ted above all others, with the most schooled countries and 
individuals increasingly distant from the less schooled countries 
and individuals. This is the image: disparity, and increasingly 
so, with a small educational elite in the LDCs at the school- 
ing level of a not-so-small elite in the MDCs, both of them 
and increasingly so—distant from their respective populations, 
but particularly the sometimes miniscule LDC educational 


elites given the distance down to no schooling at all, to 
illiteracy. 


The relation to world politics 


Have we not heard this story about increasing gaps before? 
Of course, it is the standard story of “development” when 
expressed in economic terms; all one has to do is to substitute 
for “schooling” the term “income” or its equivalents. There 
is a difference, though : although there is increasing disparity 
between MDCs and LDCs in economic terms, and within the 
LDCs, this may not be the case in the MDCs. There is a tradition 
of economic sharing by taking from the high and giving to the 
low, through taxation and Welfare State practices not found 
in the field of schooling. The reason for this, of course, is not 
that schooling is something one is, not something one has, and 
hence untaxable, even’indelible: there could bea ceiling on years 
or levels of schooling just as there can be a ceiling on income 
(a ceiling on education, however, would be as meaningless as 
a ceiling on personal spiritual wealth). Why is there no such 
ceiling, except for the maximum posed by the expected life 
span of the person? Probably because those who might be 
hit by such ceilings have the power to impose or not impose 
them and understandably would prefer not be even put the 
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question on the agenda. It should be noted that it was the 
pressure from the dispossessed in economic terms that led to 
progressive taxation; the dispossessed in educational terms 
would have to get organized first and that will not happen as 
long as the school gates remain relatively open to those most 
likely to be their leaders. 

Before moving on it should be mentioned that in the field 
of health the situation is actually quite different: there is 
decreasing disparity, both between countries (as measured in 
terms of life span lived) and within countries (using the same 
percentile measures as above). The higher the average life 
span in a country, the shorter the distance in the number of 
years lived between the top c% and the bottom b% — for a 
very wide range of a and b, it seems. Why? Because there is 
some kind of upper limit to life span—at least with our pre- 
sent level of knowledge, and with the exception of some parti- 
cularly long lived groups. The MDCs in health are pushing 
against that limit, so much so that the less privileged are 
being pushed towards the more privileged. There may also be 
an upper limit to the level of schooling but we are far away 
from it ; and there is no known upper limit to income, except 
the limits set by society itself. 

Thus, the conclusion is that at Present there is a very high 
level of isomorphism between income and schooling. Both of 
them can be used as individual Property, as something an 
individual has, and can be discussed at the level of the country 
both in per capita terms and in disparity terms. More signi- 
ficantly, the distributions of these goods are relatively similar 
and so are the processes these distributions are undergoing 
over time in global and very gross terms. And most impor- 
tantly: these are not formal similarities but substantive 
relations; there is an intrinsic relationship between income 
and schooling, between economy and education. 

That relationship can now be discussed in two ways that 
do not quite exclude each other, but they yield very different 
perspectives. 

One approach would be to see it as a bivariate relationship 
and study, synchronically and diachronically, how the two 
correlate with each other. The diachronic study of this relation 
is always interesting as it gives an insight into the relationship 
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over time of these two important components in the 
syndrome of development: what happens if education growth 
comes before, parallel to, or after economic growth?® The 
synchroric study, however, is less interesting: we are informed 
how much richer, on the average, is a country Y times more 
educated than another country—but not about how this hap- 
pened, and why.6 

The other approach would be to see the distributions of 
income and schooling as two different expressions of the same 
phenomenon, and try to come to grips with that phenomenon 
the way medical diagnosis would Proceed on the basis of two 
symptoms, not being much interested in how much one 
symptom is related to the other, not exploring causal relations 
between them. In fact, that type of research would impede 
rather effectively any search for the underlying common factor 
in casu the disease. 

One simple theory that has the advantage of being compa- 
tible with the empirical point of departure would be as follows, 

Since the Great Discoveries world politics has been domi- 
nated by the west. Which part of the west has varied through 
the centuries, and there have been internal conflicts in the West 
over where in the West the world centre should be located, 
but the Western dominance isa major historic fact. That domi- 
nance has been exercised through a particular Western innova- 
tion: a formula of co-operation between state and corpora- 
tion, both of them vertical, hierarchically constructed struct- 
ures: with bureaucrats and capitalists on the top.” Roughly 
speaking the co-operation is simply this: the State takes 
care of the infrastructure, including the military operations, 
to secure raw materials and markets and the roads back and 
forth and the police operations to keep the masses at bay; 
the corporations set up economic cycles in such a way that 
the West is enriched, particularly the centre in the Western 
centre. The corporations have to Pay taxes to the State, the 
State offers protection to the corporations. As the States 
grow richer they can also offer more; they can place orders 
for products the corporations can deliver and not only when 
business is slack; ultimately the State can guarantee survival 
beyond bankruptcy. Recently the role of the State in trying 
to solve the many problems created by the corporations 
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(environmental degradation, unemployment) has become 
more pronounced; the State may then ask for more than taxes 
in return, itmay take over the whole corporation (and the 
corporation may ask the State to do so). 

That this formula has proved extermely effective in making 
the West rich is well known. It has also been effective in 
keeping other parts of the world poor by peripherizing them— 
until recently when decolonization at least loosened the grip 
the Western States had directly on its colonies, including the 
power to exact taxes (but as decolonization proceeded, the 
West compensated through tremendous growth in the transna- 
tional corporation, paralleled by a growth in intergovernmental 
co-operation, such as the EC, the OECD, the Trilateral 
Commission, etc.). But what does this have to do with the 
relation between income and schooling, between getting rich 
and getting educated ? 

The relation is probably less intrinsic than one might be 
led to believe. The thesis is simply this: the State-Corpora- 
tion alliance, when operating globally, is instrumental in 
making its centre rich and it tends to be staffed by people 
with higher education; consequently, the two phenomena are 
found together. But we shall not assume that intellectuals are 
that indispensable in running a State and in running a corpo- 
ration, although well-educated people may tend to believe 
this. On the contrary, in earlier ages both were to a large extent 
run by (lower) nobility—and one might have been led to specu- 
late how the nobility is able to enrich itself and how rich people 
are able to get into (by buying titles ?) the nobility.8 

Of course, there are reasons why bureaucrats and corpo- 
rations tend to be staffed by intellectuals. For one, as they 
grow very big and handle global problems, abstraction and 
generalization become necessary; things cannot be handled 
on a person-to-person or case-to-case basis. Intellectuals are 
specialists in this. Second, there are some more specific techni- 
cal skills, often associated with the term research, that have 
been useful—although the basic relationship between and 
within countries existed much before research became a part 
of the game. Third, and perhaps most importantly: these 
were positions of power and Privilege. They should not bə 
open to all, yet they should not be closed to anybody under 
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the doctrines of liberalism and democracy. What could suit 
this better than a system of schooling organized as a set of 
filters to be passed, if the filters could be organized in such a 
way that only the right people got through? The new nobility, 
like a mandarinate, in principle open, yet as selective as one 
might want by instituting one more filter on top of the already 
existing ones, emerges, and quickly so. 

So intellectuals started occupying those Positions, 
out, gradually, those who based their c 
on birth and/or money. And 
universities and other 
the breeding ground for 
role and the role as 


there is Something for any 


ns for the People in the 


ons—but most of them are. 


Ctly: it 
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has to have some ideas about the future of these two particular 
institutions, the State and the Corporation. , 
As they operate today with the centres by and large in the 
West (and in Japan), what is needed in the Third World is 
‘only what is needed to staff the bridge-heads—from a COE 
point of view. A totally subservient LDC would have 2 
intellectuals needed for the State organization to play the role 
given it by States in the West, e.g. in terms of preparing 
infrastructure, suppressing rebellion, etc. And it would es 
corporations that more or less openly would be the oo. 
companies of corporations with headquarters inthe West. The 
jobs to be done would be routine jobs, in either branch of the 
State/Corporation alliance: hence, not much would be needed 
in terms of creative intelligentsia, it would rather be a question 
of receptive, imitative and obedient intelligentsia. What is 
produced by local or foreign institutions for higher education 
in excess of this demand would either go into brain drain or 
into the fields, the forests, the mountains as guerrillas. 


As this global system grows the following will happen: 


in the centre countries more and more people will try to 
make use of schooling to get into these Positions, which 
are materially non-productive, but non-materially interest- 
ing and well rewarded in terms of Power and privilege; 

as these positions nevertheless are scarce the schooling 
gaps, ‘as well as the power and Privilege gaps (but not the 
income gaps, and certainly not the health gaps) inside the 
centre countries wil] grow; 

in the Periphery countries there will be a tremendous 
Which will remain scarce, for 
igher (or highest) education 


not too many will be eligi- 
ble; and 


the gaps between those w 
will increase, Particularly 
the centre in the Centr 


ho make it and those who do not 
as those who “make it” will have 


concerned, 
All of this is consi 


All : stent with the data, up till now. Moveover, 
1t is quite consiste 


nt with the strong relation between income 
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and schooling, both at the individual and at the country levels. 
It is, however, rather obvious. It only becomes really signifi- 
cant analytically, and indeed also Practically, when the boat is 
rocked, when something happens to this system. And there is 
something happening: there is a range of phenomena conveni- 
ently lumped together under the formula the New Interna- 
tional Economic Order; there are Third World countries that 
are not subservient. 


Enter the New International Economic Order 

The NIEO definitely has to do with the creation of a strong 
State/Corporation alliances in the Third World, capable of 
holding their own against the Western centre. The NIEO does 
not stand for suo-imperialism; it may show up to stand for the 
imperialism of strong Third World countries relative to the 
weaker ones, but is not as NIEO subservient to Western 
powers. What those stronger State/Corporation alliances will 
do is quite clear, historically obvious, and absolutely in line 
With any principle of elementary international justice: get the 
power to control the economic activity inside the Third World 
country, increase the level of exchange between Third World 
countries, and as to the trade with the First World: improve 
the terms of trade, and change the composition of the trade, 
away from the colonial forraula of commodity export, manu- 
facture import.” These three aspects of the NIEO are intima- 
-tely related, as can readily be seen. The intrinsic need for 
intellectuals to carry out all this may not be so high; the need 
for power vested in States and Corporations is considerable 
and they have to be staffed, presumably by people with higher 
education, Consequently, there are going to be more openings 
for people with higher education in these countries. The Third 
World elites will expand in size. What will happen to the First 
World and to the Third World masses? 

To start with, the First World: it is very difficult to believe 
that all of this can happen without even more serious economic 
problems than the First World is experiencing at present. 
This means that the economic basis for maintaining a large, 
materially non-productive elite will shrink. In all probability 
that elite will do what elites usually do: try to keep its posi- 
tions, laying off other people (workers) instead. This will 
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increase the pressure on institutions of higher education since 
parents, and students as well, will see that education is more 
than the gateway to power and privilege, it may also be the 
the gateway to job security in economically not very secure 
Periods.!° More importantly, the State/Corporation alliances 
will search for new outlets for their tremendous energies and 
capacities. A number of people with higher education/training 
will be in search of administration-intensive, capital-intensive 
and research-intensive things to do, since only these things, 
and only when they look socially indispensable enough, will 
legitimize their position in power, or their having any position 
at all in times of heavy unemployment. 

In other words, from a situation where means of production 
that are administration-, capital-and research-intensive call 
for a certain mode of production with bureaucrats, capitalists 
and researchers on top, we are getting into a situation where that 
mode of production, that intellectual-heavy social structure 
calls for continued, even increased, use of those means of 
Production. Jf the Third World raw materiai supply is dwindl- 
ing (because they process themselves) and the markets are 
closing (because they supply them themselves), then that entire 
Structure has to turn on the First World itself. This is the 
period where nuclear energy will be expanding, not as a solu- 
tion to any energy problem (except in some places), but as a 
solution to the problem of intellectual power elites threatened 
by decentralizing, administration-, capital-and research- exten- 
sive energy schemes (solar, wind and wave, geo-thermal 
biogas and biomass). This is also a period where the structure 
will be searching for new military means of destruction that 
can make the structure top look indispensable; including the 
search for a rationale for those new means of destruction and 
a strategy for their application, 

In short, the situation in the First World, where the well- 
educated elites are concerned, will be the opposite of the 
Situation for the Third World elites: too much manpower 
supply relative to the structural demand, as opposed to too 
little supply relative to the demand. As a result there will be 
an Increasing tendency towards inverse brain drain, people 
with higher education moving from the First to the Third 
World to staff the new Structures that are emerging in 
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connection with State (including, of course, the military and 
the police), corporation and University building. After some 
time the Third World may discover that it will not be so easy 
to get them out when their own people are ready—that new 
pretexts for hanging on will be found. Obviously, these brain 
drain expatriates prefer a working situation in a structure that 
is expanding at the places where their skills are demanded, not 
a society threatened by contraction, with a population to a 
large extent sceptical of their skills and inclinations, many of 
them experimenting with alternative ways of life and all of 
them, one way or the other, trying with less input from higher 
education power intellectuals in the State and the Corpora- 
tions.!* In short, the class character of intellectuals will become 
more evident, transcending such minor distinctions as whether 
they work for themselves, for the State or for the Corpora- 
tion or at a University. 

What about the non-intellectuals, for the sake of simplicity 
those with less than tertiary education? The prediction is 
increasing unemployment in the First World and increasing 
tendency to look for other social constructions that will ensure 
that their basic needs are met and at the same time diminish 
the power of the centralizing elites. Much of this type of 
movement will be, and is, spearheaded by young well-educated 
people who under periods of expansion would have found their 
positions with little difficulty and now find all the niches 
occupied. The movement will have its waves, its ups and 
downs but with the accessible world outside the First World 
failing to expand as much as First World organizational and 
productive capacity, there obviously is a problem. As a matter 
of fact, a slight de-industrialization process in the First World 
has already been visible for some time. Of course, the corres- 
ponding industrialization process in the Third World is to 
some extent controlled by the First World, but that will not 
last long: strong Third World States will use their power to 
nationalize such industries and hand them over to strong 
Third World transnational corporations. They may or may 
notemploy First World intellectuals. 

But what about the Third World masses? Of course, the 
situation will vary much from one country to an other, but there 
is probably a general pattern. We can start with the worst 
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case, probably not a very untypical one. The struggle to bridge 
the gap between the MDCs and LDCs can often, more realis- 
tically, be seen as a struggle to bridge possible gaps between 
MDC and LDC elites (of the three types mentioned), seeing 
to it that they have the same material living standard and (at 
least) the same power and privilege. A modernization pro- 
gramme serves this end; a Third World elite emerges, in most 
regards a true replication of the First World model. 

They are materially non-productive like their First World 
counterparts, hence they have to be maintained by someone. 
Loans and grants from First World countries cannot last 
forever; they also become increasingly expensive. Other sources 
of revenue have to be found; the NIEO offers a catalogue of 
Possibilities. The NIEO is about the “economic rights and 
duties of States”, not about the needs of human beings—the 


themselves that much hinterland, except, perhaps, fora few of 
them that are among the first out (the first one was, of course, 


Japan, and she has been playing this game well now threatened 


elites, and since t 
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and from there to a general policy of converging living 
standards between elites and masses. All of this is actually 
compatible with the same educational model as has been out- 
lined above: a small elite with tertiary education working in 
the upper echelons of the tertiary sector, a labour aristocracy 
with secondary education working in the secondary sector and 
a vast majority with primary education working in the primary 
sector, extracting raw materials, including foodstuffs, from 
nature, 

And then there is a totally different model, based on educa- 
tional sharing, not only on economic sharing. According to 
this model there would be no sharp distinction between a well- 
educated elite engaged in non-material work and production, 
and masses just enough schooled to read and follow the instruc- 
tions emanating from the elites, and engaged wholly in 
material production (and distribution). The elites would also 
engage in material production, on a rotation basis, and the 
non-elites would be stimulated to use a maximum of creativity 
and to participate in the design of the production processes. 
Clearly, this was the Chinese model up to the death of Mao 
Tse-tung, and the technology favoured was “walking on two 
legs”, a mixture of administration, capital- and research- 
intensive technologies with participation-, labour- and creativity- 
intensive technologies. Since the latter make elites of the type 
usually heading or staffing the top of the States, the cor- 
porations and the universities less indispensable if not 
outright superfluous, they would we expected to resist this 
type of development and wait for an occasion to come back. 
They waited till the death of Mao Tse-tung. 

The educational implications of this last model are also 
quite clear: the whole classical ladder of schooling narrowing 
the focus to increasingly non-material, intellectual concerns 
producing graduates who cannot function outside a materially 
non-productive pocket in society is rejected. In its place would 
come all those things that educational reformers always tend 
to talk about: an education that drives no wedges between 
manual and mental work, between material and non-material 
production; that is closely linked to everything else that goes 
on in society, with the pupils/students participating in the 
work processes of as many kinds as Possible and all kinds of 
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workers also going to school. In all of this it might still make 
sense to think in terms of years and levels of schooling passed, 
so the whole population would somehow grow educationally 
together, But as the educational experience would be less 
stratified disparities might decrease rather than increase all the 
time. In other words, schooling would no longer serve so well 
as a basis for a new class formation, and it should be pointed 
out that the need for such a basis would be particularly strong- 
ly felt among elites in socialist countries where some other 
bases have been eliminated (such as hereditary ownership of 
means of production). Hence, we would expect socialist 
countries to be particularly afraid of such educational experi- 
ments as there is more for the elites to lose: there is not so 
much to fall back upon (except the naked power of the party 
cadres, but even that would be in need of some educational 
legitimation). Capitalist countries with a firm basis for elite 
power in other sectors of society would be more likely to 
engage in experiments. Thus, China seems now to be heading 
back to normal, in a sense; it took the extraordinary energies 
and insights of the Mao Tse-tung era to head in another 
direction. 

Thus, our conclusion is that the First World may not only 
be forced to go in for another type of schooling policy; they 
may also like it although there will be heavy resistance from 
the entrenched State/Corporation elites. The Second World 
will continue on its present course. And the Third World, with 
the exception of a handful or at most a dozen of co 
will serve the elites more than the masses and wit 
increasing educational disparities, 
model in general and a schooling 
they will one day wake up to discov. 
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some decades, constituting a neo-c 


used, many times, as a pretext for First World military inter- 
vention “in order to save (name of First World nationality) 
lives”. Thus, the interface between educational policy and 
military Policy becomes very clear: it may look better for world 
public opinion when the paras and the marines (or the people 
they have trained locally) enter the scene of revolt to save some 
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missionaries and nuns (particularly the nuns) and a handful of 
professors of social science, than when the purpose is to come 
to the rescue of over-privileged corporate elites, foreign and/or 
domestic and their hardware. 


Conclusion 

It should be clear from the above that what we have been 
looking at, and critically, is schooling rather than education. 
Education, properly understood, is a form of human growth 
and development, by acquiring, critically, skills and knowledge, 
vertically from one who has more of these things, horizontally 
in dialogue with others engaged in the same search, alone, as 
self-education. Schooling is something quite different:" it is a 
system for the production of vertically and horizontally arrang- 
ed status: vertically in terms of level of schooling passed 
“successfully” (with some extra nuances added because schools 
at the same level are often ranked among themselves, and the 
graduates are ranked by grading); horizontally in terms of 
specialization. Schools prepare human material for allocation 
into a vertically and horizontally fragmented social order by 
putting tags on them indicating where they would fit (best). 
There is also some education going on in schools, that should 
not be denied, but it is hardly the primary purpose. 

In general, schools follow the social order, domestic and 
global, not vice versa; but the coordination is never perfect 
except under conditions of extreme autocracy. The demand for 
intellectuals in materially non-productive positions and the 
supply of tertiary education graduates fit to fill these positions 
will almost never be perfectly matched. Gaps between demand 
and supply in this field will be among the important sources of 
social dynamics for any system based on “‘modernization” in 
the sense outlined above. When there is more demand than 
supply the schooling system will expand, particularly at the 
level of tertiary education, and internal disparities will increase, 
When there is more supply than demand for these positions, 
for instance because of over-production of intellectuals, there 
will be a pressure to expand, for instance, by nationalizing 
small business or ‘‘coordinating” local crafts and shops so that 
new positions are created in State bureaucracies for intellec- 
tuals, presumably of a leftist persuasion. 
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More important, however, because it has more clearly 
international implication: when there is less demand than 
supply for the activities of these positions—for administering 
other people’s territory of doing their business for them—then 
there is a crisis. The system will try to solve the crisis by re- 
storing the status quo ante, e.g., by creating international 
bureaucracies for ex-colonial bureaucrats or by means of brain 
drain into Third World-run corporations rather than trying 
to run it all from back home. But that may not work, in which 
case the system will try to find new and important tasks at 
home, If this still proves insufficient to provide positions for 
graduates worthy of their level of schooling the crisis is deep. 
The countries in the First World may even be heading for a 
situation where the economies no longer can maintain these 
enormous non-productive (all the time in the direct material 
sense, in the sense of growing potatoes, of constructing houses, 
of making clothes, in short of meeting basic material needs) 
elites. The signs are there when the paychecks to bureaucrats, 
managers and professors no longer arrive in time—the first 
sign, of course, being the stop sign for any new openings. In 
such a situation the elites will be in need of new types of skills, 
as many of them will start settling in a countryside with 
better possibilities of growing potatoes and wheat and rice. 
They will certainly demand another type of education for their 
children than the one they got themselves. 

To sum up, our statistics about schooling are not the out- 
come of educational philosophy or anything like that, but of 
Strong political forces in our contemporary world. With state 
machineries, corporations and universities expanding, and more 
so in the First than in the Third World, the predictable out- 
come will be the type of data reported in the introduction: 
increasing disparities between First and Third World countries, 
increasing disparities within either group of countries. With 
the First World in crisis, disparities between First and Third 
World countries will taper off and may even start decreasing, 
at least at the level of tertiary education. The same may happen 
inside the First World countries, but not inside the Third 


World countries: in them disparities will continue to increase, 
probably for a long time. 


Further, the stage is set for major educational reforms in 
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the First World, out of sheer necessity. Some Third World 
countries will participate in, even spearhead this type of move- 
ment and create a setting for very interesting forms of inter- 
national cooperation, no longer based on the transmission of 
schooling technology from over-schooled to under-schooled 
countries. China was such a country, may be the former 
Portuguese colonies in Africa are now in that stage.14 

At any rate, these are the outcomes of major political 
struggles and decisions, although often in frozen form: modern- 
ization and its concomitant, increased schooling at all levels, 
are taken for granted, as a law of social nature, without asking 
whose interests they serve. The elites most served by systems 
so based on vertical division of labour—with intellectuals at 
the top not only having the most interesting (challenging, 
personality expanding, creativity-demanding) jobs but in 
addition also managing to get better paid than anybody else— 
will not tend to question the system, they will rather change 
the basis of legitimation from serving democracy (old, nine- 
teenth century bourgeois vintage) to serving socialism (new, 
more twentieth century—but not very convincing to Europeans 
living under socialism or the mixture of the two, social demo- 
cracy). To the extent it remains unchallenged the system will 
continue, strong social forces would be needed to change its 
course. And those forces are only likely to gain momentum in 
times of system crises. 

Finally, lest this analysis look too materialistic: of course 
changes in the sector of schooling and education may some- 
times lead, not lag, major socio-political changes. A massive 
desertion of the schools of business administration and engi- 
neering, to mention two key production sites for the staffs of 
the State/Corporation alliance, would have a tremendous 
Impact on the system: there is a limit to how much it can 
manage without an inflow of staff. The Vietnam War in the 
US was accompanied by a change of that type—for some time, 
However, and that is a major point: it did not last, when 
system legitimacy was somehow restored (e.g. through the 
brilliant management of the Watergate affair), the youth start- 
ed irs up the vacancies again. Stronger shocks would be 
needed. 


But the measure of impact of new tendencies in schooling 
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and education should not be limited to frequencies of atten- 
dance. Just to thinkin terms of something new and alternative, 
and to start some action in that direction, some experiments 
however small, poorly funded and attended is significant 
because it shows that the dominant form and process is not a 
law of nature never to be transcended. So, as we live now very 
much in an age of great transformations we are probably in 
for great surprises in the years to come, and for great oppor- 
tunities to practise many of the excellent plans for reform. 
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Inequalities in Education and Inequalities in 
Employment 


LOUIS EMMERIJ 


THE TITLE Of this paper can be interpreted in several ways. It 
can be viewed in the first Place as another way of asking the 
question whether education js responsible for emp!oyment 
problems both in developed and in industrialized countries, 

In the second place, one might deduce from the title that 
there isa relationship between inequalities in education on 
the one hand and inequalities in employment opportunities on 
the other. 

In the third place such a title could very well mean that 
inequalities between Tegions, between sexes and between urban 
and ruralareas are as important as inequalities between 
Social classes, and have all kinds of implications for the 
greater or lesser abundance of job opportunities, 

The leitmotiv of this Paper is the identification of the role 
and responsibility of education in employment problems and, 
on the basis of this diagnosis, a Presentation of a societal 
Vision within which education may well play a somewhat more 


active and effective role in tackling the employment problem 
than it has so far done. 


*Article from Planning Education for Reducing Inequalities © Unesco 
1981. Published by permission of Unesco and the International Insti- 
tute for Educational Planning, Paris. 
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Education and equal opportunities 

There has always been tension between the societal needs for 
educational skills and the individual’s aspiration to more and 
more education. In such centrally planned economies as those 
of Eastern Europe, the expansion of education goes hand in 
hand with the expansion of the economy and more particularly 
with changes in technology, which in turn has implications 
for the occupational structure of the labour force. In other 
words, in such systems one tries to realize a one-to-one 
relationship between the output of the educational system at 
its different levels and the required intake of the economy in 
terms of a whole range of skills and qualifications, 

Advocates of such rigid manpower plans claim that this 
does not entail a contradiction with the objective of equality 
of educational opportunity because they believe that equality of 
educational opportunity means nothing without equality of 
occupational and income opportunity. This brings us straight 
to the very core of this paper’s subject. Indeed, advocates of 
manpower planning would argue that given the continuous 
technological changes that are anticipated, more and more 
people with higher qualifications will be needed in the future. 
Hence, more and more pupils will be allowed to continue their 
education into the higher levels of the school system and, even- 
tually, equality of educational opportunity will be attained at 
high levels of participation, but it will always be consistent with 
the expansion of job and income Opportunities. Young people 
who go on to higher levels of education will therefore not be 
cheated in terms of their chances in life. Distinct from this 
‘stylized picture of what happens in the centrally planned 
economies, we could present an equally stylized picture of the 
Situation in what in UN jargon is called the “market econo- 
mies” the economies of Western Europe and most of the deve- 
loping countries. There we have also seen, Particularly in the 
late 1950s and 1960s but also very much today, more or less 
ambitious exercises in manpower planning. In other words, in 
these countries as well, the necessity of establishing a closer 
quantitative relationship between the expansion of the School 
and the expansion of the economy has been understood. 
However, I believe it is fair to say that all these manpower 
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plans and occupational and educational forecasts have proved 
to be as many blank cartridges. 

This is not so much the case for the planners and other 
technicians, for they have amused themselves immensely. But 
for the political decision-makers, who work ina system which 
does not give them the power they would have in centrally 
planned countries, this certainly has been the case, for they 
have had, willy-nilly, to listen more or less attentively to the 
voice of the people. The voice of the people has said: “More!” 
and so tension very quickly became apparent between what 
came to be called “the social demand for education” (i.e. the 
amount of education that the individual wants) and the eco- 
nomic demand as calculated by the manpower planners, This 
race between social and economic demands has been won 
hands down by the social demand: the individual has won the 
battle against the technocrat. The result has been that practi- 
cally everywhere in the market economy countries, we have seen 
the over-shooting of social demand for education as compared 
to the absorptive capacity of the economy for specific skills. This 
has had, and is still having, implications for job and income 
Opportunities for people with certain kinds of education. 

Continuing our comparison with the stylized picture of the 
centrally planned economies one could say that in the market 
economies the policy objective of equality in educational 
opportunities became de facto more important than assuring 
the individual that equality of educational opportunity would 
have guaranteed and permanent implications for his job and 
income opportunities. In other words, in the market economies 
we are observing that the economic “price” of a given diploma 
or degree is falling as time Passes. This does not mean that the 
social and cultural price of these diplomas and degrees may 
not remain the same or eyen increase on the contrary! But 
that is not the subject of this paper. What is important to us 
are the following inescapable conclusions: (1) manpower plans 
have had no effect; (2) social demand has won the race; (3) 
there have been some increases in equality of educational 
Opportunity; and (4) the economic value of schooling is 
decreasing at most levels, 

These conclusions have two implications which have often 
been examined Separately, but rarely together. The first 
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implication has to do with the independent effect on life 
chances of the school as compared to social background; the 
second implication is the effect of the observed conclusions 
on income distribution. 

Starting with the firstand making a long short (because 
the story is supposed to be well known), we are aware that as 
long as entry to a given level or branch of education is restric- 
ted, there exists a one-to-one relationship between a “good” 
social background, that particular type of education, and a 
“good” job. 

We know, furthermore, that as soon as that type of educa- 
tion becomes generalized, the one-to-one relationship only 
holds between the “‘good” social background and the “good” 
job. It seems that education drops out of the picture as far as 
its independent effect on job opportunities is concerned. 
Although this may seem paradoxical, it is in fact quite sensi- 
ble. When everybody has reached a certain level of education, 
there is no longer any correlation between that level of educa- 
tion and normally resultant economic opportunities. That 
relationship only exists at those higher levels of education 
which have not yet been reached by the masses. I have explain- 
ed the “spiral theory” which is a consequence of this pheno- 
menon elsewhere. 

The conclusion with respect to the relatively small indepen- 
dent effect of education on existing societal inequalities could 
be rather pessimistic and defeatist. 

This temptation should and has been resisted by such men 
as Jan Tinbergen, and this brings us to the second implication, 
the one related to income distribution. 

Tinbergen has shown that the so-called “‘overshooting of 
social demand for education” has been an effective instrument 
for reducing income disparities between people with different 
levels of education.? As more education of a given type becomes 
available, the tendency to overshoot the economic absorptive 
capacity for that type of education will increase as will the 
implications for the income levels of individuals with that type 
of education as opposed to some other type. This is true at least 
in the long run, as Tinbergen has demonstrated by using time 
series for the Netherlands covering a period of 60 years. These 
time series showed that secondary and university education 
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expanded faster and at a more rapidly accelerating pace com- 
pared to primary education during a first period, whilst during 
a second period university education was the growth pole. 
As a result, salary differentials decreased and income distribution 
improved. This is certainly not inconsistent with the dominant 
role of social Lackground described above. Jan Tinbergen has 
not introduced social background in his analysis, but if he had 
done so he could have shown that those more highly educated 
people who are the first to experience degradation in their 
job and income situation are those with a lower social back- 
ground. 


Educational opportunities and employment 

The remarks above suggest that the link between education 
and employment is a highly complex one, and that it is dan- 
gerous to make sweeping statements and general observations 
about it. The crucial point in getting a grasp on this link is 
the term ‘“‘mismatch’’. In more and more developing countries 
the result of the educational development pattern has been a 
growing mismatch between the qualification structure which 
the schools produce and the skill structure which the economy 
needs. It is interesting to note that exactly the same problem 
is now being observed in industrialized countries. 

As a consequence, and also because of the overshooting of 
social demand, more and more people prefer to remain volun- 
tarily unemployed and wait for the “tight” job to come along 
instead of taking an available job which does not meet their 
status and income expectations. This is what has been labelled 
the “queuing problem”: it results in higher unemployment 
levels than would normally be the case. Let me make it quite 
clear that I am not saying that this is an irrational decision 
on the part of the individual. On the contrary, individuals 
are rarely fools, and they certainly are not in this case, for if 
they were to take the first job that turns up, they might well 
ruin their career chances for the rest of their lives. 

Individuals act rationally in such situations for at least 
two reasons. First, because of the cannibalistic tendencies of 
the educational system, which puts pressure on people to stay 
in school as long as Possible; secondly, because of the incen- 
tive structure of society which gives higher rewards to people 
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who have spent more time at school. This incentive structure 
is rather rigid in the medium and long term and reacts very 
slowly to changing supply and demand relationships. Salary 
levels remain high even when there is an over-supply of people 
with a given level of education. It is only in the long run that 
market forces re-enter the picture, as Tinbergen’s results show. 
Three proposals have been made for doing something about 
the situation we have described: the first is the rather brutal 
measure of cutting sharply into the expansion of secondary 
and tertiary education through such means as numerus clausus 
and numerus fixus This would be a very difficult road to 
travel both from the human and the political viewpoint. 

A second fapproach which is defended by Irma Adelman 
argues for expanding education across the whole population as 
quickly as possible, because once economic growth starts, 
there will be rapidly an increasing need for qualified people. 

For Irma Adelman this is of course part of a more general 
development theory which states that you must first distribute 
your most productive factor of production before allowing its 
productivity to increase. This would apply not only to educa- 
tion, but also to land and to capital. 

Then there is a third approach which I would personally 
favour. This approach has several forms: I shall describe it, 
first, in the form that comes closest to the needs of the deve- 
loping countries, and, secondly, in the variety that comes 
closer to the reality of the industrialized countries. 


The outlook for developing countries 
My proposals take as a point of departure the following 
considerations: 


1. Developing countries should learn by all possible means 
from the mistakes made in industrialized countries; 

2. Such dictatorial measures as restricted entry procedures 
should be minimized; 

3. Account should be taken of the fact that motivation 
occurs at very different points during an individual’s 
life span; 

4. Parallel systems should be avoided; 
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5. The clumsy supertankers of education should be trans- 
formed into easily manoeuvrable frigates. 


To take the last point first, developing countries are experienc- 
ing a period of very rapid change in all segments of their 
societies. It simply is not possible for the slow-moving educa- 
tional systems to adapt fast enough to those changes. This fact 
was of course recognized 20 years ago, when the movement of 
educational planning really got under way. This is why so 
much emphasis was put on long-term forecasts of manpower 
and other educational needs. It was deemed necessary because 
of the “long gestation periods inherent to the educational 
process” as it has been called. But, as indicated already, the 
choices made by individual persons, based largely on actual 
incentives and opportunities in the economy, did not take any 
account of the planners’ forecasts. It may be time to draw 
conclusions from this state of affairs, e.g. that it is necessary 
to make the educational system more flexible and more quick- 
ly adaptable to the changes that occur around it in order to 
reduce the ‘‘gestation periods”. 

As to the fourth point, the perpetuation of a formal educa- 
tional stream paralleled by a non-formal one will end up by 
leaving the formal system as it is, while the non-formal stream 
will gradually be absorbed or at least badly influenced by the 
rigid structures of formal education. 

Trying to remedy the ills caused by the school by adding 
other types of schools is clearly not a permanent solution. This 
does not really attack the illness at its roots. 

The third point is important insofar as it is now recogniz- 
ed more and more that while some types of education have to 
be instilled at an early age, this is not necessary for the upper 
and higher levels of education. Most individuals will only find 
their true vocation once they have been exposed to the “facts of 
life” for a varying period of time. In most cases, this is after 
they have left school. 

The importance of the second point is that it expresses 
doubts about the “easy” educational policy measures so fre- 
quently proposed. It is easy to say that financial resources 
should be moved away from higher education and put into 
Primary education and that therefore one should limit the 
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number of pupils and students in higher education. It is how- 
ever extremely difficult to implement such a policy within the 
existing educational structure and sequence. A more compre- 
hensive approach must be identified which kills several birds 
with one stone. It is not only the numerical problem that must 
be solved: the other points mentioned earlier must also be 


dealt with. 
The first point is a sensitive one because for so many years 


developing countries have been resisting every indication or 
pressure hinting at the necessity to adapt their schools to their 
true economic and social circumstances. 

However, my point is of a more general nature and has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the problem of prestigious 
versus less prestigious educational systems. It is inherent in any 
educational system that is of a sequential nature and is situated 
in an environment where people believe that education is the 
main instrument for opening up the possibilities of a better 
life. This has to do with the spiral theory already alluded to. 
My assertion is that if the two conditions mentioned above are 
satisfied, expansion could go on ad infinitum without ever 
reaching the socio-economic objectives which lie behind the 
goals of educational expansion and equal opportunities in 


education. ; 
Very briefly my assertion is based on the fact that when 


everybody has reached a certain level of education, there is no 
longer any correlation between that level and subsequent life- 
chances (in particular occupational and income opportunities). 
This is coupled to another fact, namely that those who are the 
last to reach that level will as a rule be those coming from 
lower social classes, who will then be pushed on towards the 
next higher level in order to obtain what they think will be a 
sufficient educational differential in order to be granted pre- 
ferential treatment in getting jobs with better income—earning 
opportunities. However, other—as they will find out—were 
there before them and the principle of zero-correlation sets 
in once again and so they have to move on, and on, and on. 
There is no end to this rat-race. 

I consider this one of the main lessons to be learned from 
educational trends in the industrialized countries. It is my 
main reason for being in favour of getting rid of the sequential 
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educational system and replacing it by a recurrent educational 
approach. 

All this ultimately leads me to a proposal which I will 
summarize very briefly now. 

Tam deeply convinced that the only realistic manner to 
make more effective the interdependency between education 
and work without dropping other important educational objec- 
tives is to distinguish between a period of education to be 
taken early in life, which one could call “initial education” on 
the one hand, and a “recurrent educational and training 
system” to be taken later in life on the other. 

For how many years the initial educational period should 
run is a matter for each country to decide. It could be any- 
where between 7 and 17 years, according to the economic and 
social situation of a given country. The important point is 
that at the end of this period, the school-leaver is ready for 
both further education and entry into the labour market. 
Obviously, this will have important implications for the curri- 
culla, for the examination structure, and for teacher-training. 

During the initial phase of schooling, and particularly 
towards the end of it, the pupil must be faced with a combina- 
tion of theoretical and practical subjects in line with the double 
role which the pupil must be able to play upon leaving school. 
The tests to be given at the end of this period will have to 
reflect this broadening of the curricula quite precisely, both in 
a practical and in a theoretical direction, The certificate hand- 
ed out at the end of the early phase of education will not 
give the youngster an automatic entry ticket toa higher level 
of education. 

There will be a break in the educational career thus doing 
away with the sequential nature of the educational system. 
Care should be taken not to have this break applied dictatorial- 
ly across the board. Exceptions must be made in unequivocal 
Cases, but they must remain exceptions, 

The norm will be that for people to enter the recurrent 
Part of the educational system, they will have to show that 
they have had a working, or other practical experience. This 
Point is very important indeed because it destroys the mono- 
Poly of the school certificate and thereby diminishes its quasi- 

magic attraction. Entry to the recurrent part of the system is 
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also possible without the “‘initial school” certificate, but with 
an equivalent experience on the job or elsewhere. This is how 
drop-outs from the initial educational phase will get their 
second chance. 

The recurrent phase which, according to a country’s situa- 
tion, will include upper secondary and/or higher education will 
not only consist of the formal educational segments, but also 
of the non-formal ones. It will therefore be one integrated 
educational and training system avoiding the pitfalls of parallel 
streams. 

The implications for the structure of the formal educational 
part will be considerable because it will have to adapt to the 
non-formal parts rather than vice versa. There is by now a 
substantial amount of literature available on the kind of chan- 
ges implied by an effort to move towards recurrent education. 
It is therefore not necessary for me to go into that once again. 
The same holds true for the advantages that go hand in hand 
with such a flexible educational and training network, where 
motivated people can move, easily and flexibly, from work to 
both the formal and informal parts of the system. 

And what about the financial feasibility of all this, the cynic 
will ask at this point. After all, what is implicit in this proposal 
is that universal education be attained as rapidly as possible 
for the duration of the initial educational phase. 

First, there is the probability that the higher educational 
levels will expand less rapidly in a recurrent approach compared 
to the conventional educational set-up. This will be achieved ina 
much more natural fashion than could ever be attained within 
the framework of current educational structures. 

Secondly, however, such an educational change cannot be 
realized without parallel changes in the economy and in society 
as a whole. During the last 5 to 10 years we have witnessed 
many a great proposal and experiment with respect to adapt- 
ing economic and social development strategies. Their conclu- 
sions all point in the direction of the absolute necessity to 
introduce development strategies containing much stronger 
redistributive measures and policies compared to conventional 
development strategies. 

This search has for the time being culminated in the debate 
about the basic needs of development strategies. 
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One of the basic needs is of course education. It has been 
shown, albeit very tentatively, that it is possible economically 
and financially to meet the basic needs of everybody, including 
the poorest, within one generation. It is in such a general 
development framework that the present proposal would fit 
most neatly. That does not mean that an attempt to introduce 
it in a different framework would not be worthwhile or unavoi- 
dably doomed in advance. 


Outlook for industrialized countries 

It is my contention that industrialized countries will not be 
able, through economic measures, to return to full employment 
as at present defined. On the demand side therefore it is highly 
improbable that these economies will be able to create suffi- 
cient productive’ employment opportunities. Consequently, 
something will have to be done on the supply side. In other 
words, we must influence the number of people who present 
themselves on the labour market in search of jobs. 

The influence exercised today is a negative one in the sense 
that people are expelled from the labour force through un- 
employment or through the rich countries’ way of hiding un- 
employment, i.e. declaring individuals unfit for work even 
though their phys cal condition does not warrant such an 
extreme measure. 

Small wonder, therefore, that in recent years an important 
discussion has started on how to divide the available number 
of jobs over the total number of people willing and able to 
work, Suggestions have been made by governments, trade 
unions and employers, organizations to decrease the retirement 
age, to increase the duration of compulsory schooling, to shorten 
the working day or working week, etc. All these suggestions 
linearly follow the trend that we have witnessed over many 
decades of improvement of working conditions. 

It is obvious that the concept and definition of full employ- 
ment in most industrialized societies today amounts to provid- 
ing all those who are willing and able to work with a job at 

which they can work for 8 hours a day, 5 days a week, 48 weeks 
a year, for 45 or 50 years at a stretch. It was different in the 
past when people had to work more hours a day, more days 
per week and more weeks per year. If we were to apply the 
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concept and definition of full employment of, say, some 50 
years ago to today’s situtation (in other words, if we were to 
attempt to reach full employment as defined some 50 years 
ago), it is clear that the rate of unemployment would be very 
much higher than it actually is at present. 

I have dwelt at some length on this example in order to 
illustrate that most suggestions about redistribution of the 
available number of jobs are straightforward extrapolations 
of past trends. However, the question that must be raised is 
whether this is the best way to deal with the employment 
problem on the supply side in the present circumstances and, 
even more important, in the circumstances likely to exist in 
the 1990s and beyond. 

I believe that a different and more comprehensive approach 
is required to reduce the amount of time which individuals spend 
on the labour market during their life spans. Such an approach 
would not be limited to relatively unimportant measures of 
labour market policy, but would consist of a more global 
package, including educational policies, labour market policies, 
social policies, combined of course with the economic and 
development co-operation policies discussed under the heading 
Educational Opportunities and Employment. 

I believe that a social and cultural policy package should 
be proposed, in addition to the economic proposals. The one 
characteristic of the new package is that it would combine a 
progressive policy with leaving the greatest possible initiative 
to the individual so that he has more control over the shaping 
of his career and life pattern than is the case at present. Such 
a global approach must also be able to deal with the rationing 
of labour, but as a by-product rather than as a major and 
unique objective. 

What would be the contours of such a global approach to 
the employment problem in industrialized countries ? The life 
of an individual is divided into three parts, separated in most 
countries by watertight partitions: 


(i) the period spent at school and, for the more fortunate, 
at university ; 


(ii) active life, whether spent on the labour market or not ; 
whether remunerated or not ; and 
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(iii) the period spent after retirement. 


These periods follow one another sequentially. We go to 
school at an early age and remain there until (depending on 
the country) 16 or 18 years and, in the case of university stu- 
dents, very often up to the age of 25 or even older. 

Then we enter the period of so-called active life until the 
age of 60 or 65, when we are kindly but firmly asked to go out 
into retirement. It is very difficult—particularly in most 
European countries—to reverse the sequence of these three 
events. 


The essence of this proposal is to transform this rigid 
sequential system into a more flexible recurrent system, 
in which it will be possible to combine or alternate 
periods of education, work and retirement throughout 
a person’s adult life. 


The idea of recurrent education which cuts through the 
first two periods of life mentioned above was launched some 
10 years ago and has been discussed ever since. The comple- 
mentary idea of retirement ala carte has been discussed less 
frequently, but is the logical extension and the mirror image of 
recurrent education because it cuts across the second and third 
periods. Individuals could even be given an opportunity to com- 
bine all three periods by, for example, taking at age 30 a period 
of six months of anticipated retirement in order to continue or 
resume further education, Although this sounds extremely 
straight forward and simple, in reality it amountsto a social 
and cultural change of the first order. 

Before going into somewhat more detail it is important to 
underline the advantages of such an approach for the various 
partners, social and individual. 

In the first place, this much more flexible approach would 
enable an equally flexible labour market policy to be intro- 
duced which would have advantages both for employers and 
for workers. 

The employers would obtain a labour force which could 
be more easily and more quickly retrained in line with tech- 

nological changes. The workers would get an easier and more 
frequent chance to re-orient themselves. 
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As indicated, experience has shown that it is high impossible 
to make more or less reliable long-term forecasts of the occu- 
pational and educational structures of the labour force. It is 
therefore much more realistic and desirable to shorten the 
gestation periods because, by doing so, the educational system 
will become more easily adaptable. In other words, the rela- 
tionship between school and work will become closer, more 
effective, and more beneficial to all parties. 

In the second place, there is a specific advantage to the 
individual in terms of self-fulfilment and of being able to 
better realize his full potential. 

We all know that motivation occurs at very different mo- 
ments in a person’s life and not necessarily at those points in 
time required by the sequential educational system. Educa- 
tional opportunities and achievements will definitely be enhan- 
ced if individuals can go back to school when they are moti- 
vated to do so instead of being pushed by parents or other 
persons in authority to remain in school. These people are 
right, of course, because in the present set up it is difficult to 
return to school once you have dropped out. 

What is true for educational opportunities is equally true 
for occupational and income opportunities. In the global 
approach which I favour, the individual has more than one 
occasion to (re)-orient himself in the labour market. I go even 
further and offer individuals the possibility to take a period 
of anticipatory retirement earlier in life, during which they do 
not necessarily have to return to school but can do other 
things for which they are strongly motivated at that particular 
time of their lives. 

Inthe third place, and precisely because of its flexibility, 
our approach is also an effective anti-cyclical weapon. At times 
when a particularly strong but temporary storm approaches 
the economic coasts of our countries, it would be possible to 
stimulate more people to withdraw for a while from the labour 
force in order to benefit from either recurrent education or a 
sabbatical period. 

In the fourth place, and this is among others an anti-struc- 
tural weapon, we shall have on average fewer people on the 
labour market and at each point in time than is at present the 
case because—and again on average—people will spend more 
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time in the first and third blocks of their life as compared to 
the second. In this way, the total labour supply will diminish. 

Thus, the approach advocated here is on the one hand, a 
generalization of traditional trade union demands for shorter 
working hours, more holidays and earlier retirement and, on the 
other hand, of the more recent proposals with respect to part- 
time work, the sharing of jobs, and the rationing of labour 
supply in general. 

This global approach thus kills several birds with one stone: 
the economic structural limits for once will be consistent with 
the socio-cultural objectives of the individual. Instead of a 
diminishing majority which works harder and harder and an 
increasing minority which is expelled shamefully from the 
labour market, I am proposing that available work be rationed 
in a more intelligent and comprehensive fashion than has been 
suggested so far. 
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Summing Up 


I DIAGNOSIS 


THE NEW International Economic Order (NIEO) and its Pro- 
gramme of Action were adopted by the Sixth Special Session 
of the United Nations General Assembly in May 1974. The 
documents represent a valuable consensus among the nations 
to replace the existing unjust and unequal world order by one 
based on “equity, sovereign equality, interdependence, com- 
mon interest and cooperation among all States”. 

That the present order is highly iniquitous and unjust 
hardly needs any elaboration. The inequalities between the 
rich and the poor nations in income and wealth, in education, 
in research capacity and in communication have been growing 
rapidly over the past 25 years. In the field of education, for 
example, the implications of the exisitng world order are 
glaring and verifiable. The inequitable distribution of mate- 
rial resources is reflected directly in the inequitable distribu- 
tion of learning, educational, scientific and technological 
resources and expertise. Illiteracy is mostly concentrated in 
the developing countries. Scientific and technological resources 
are mostly owned by a few countries of the North. The USA, 
the USSR and Japan own 50 per cent of all the world’s re- 
search facilities, and development activities are carried on in 
12 countries of the North. 


Along with this global polarization of facilities and resources 
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there is also the rise of elitism (meritocracy, technocracy, 
and bureaucracy) in the developing countries—mainly in the 
form of concentrating power and resources in the cities, in the 
upper classes educated in the West or Western-model formal 
systems at home, cultivating consumerism, alien values and 
cultures and more at home in the West than in tune with 
their own predominantly rural and agrarian societies. Occupy- 
ing the strategic positions of decision-making as planners and 
politicians these elites tend to reproduce the same disparities 
at home that are born out of the existing world economic 
order at the global level. The education and developmental 
policies formulated by these elites have tended to further 
perpetuate the disparities between the masses and the elites, 
between the rural and the urban, between the limited enclaves 
of industrialized sector and the vast non-industrialized sectors 
of the economy, between the young and the old, between the 
boys and the girls, between the formal and the non-formal 
systems of learning, between the traditional indigenous systems 
of learning and technology and the Western systems. In this 
respect, given the global situation the present educational 
system plays not only a negative role but also contributes to 
increasing inequalities both within and between nations. 

The UN Second Development Decade has not made any 
visible dent on these aggravating disparities of the world; it 
has led to the continuation of the same. Development is an 
ever-receding ideal on a global scale—no matter whether the 
developing countries accept or reject industrialization in the 
Western sense as a unique model of development. It is not 
just the question of time-lag but primarily the question of 
inherent contradictions in the structure of dependence upon 
the existing unjust world order in which education plays no 
small role. The development goals are not achieved, because, 
in some sense, they are unachievable due to the handicaps 
such as limitations of the available resources and technical 
manpower in the developing countries. The paradox of the 
situation lies in the fact that the higher the rate of educational 
growth and expansion in the developing countries the higher 
are the existing disparities both within their own countries 
and between the richer and the poorer countries as a whole. 

Underdevelopment has hitherto been defined merely as 
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lagging behind the industrialized Northern countries of the 
developed world—simply as failure to catch up with the West. 
However, the roots are not in the lack of speed, but in the 
nature of the race per se, that is, in the fact that (i) the race is 
between unequals, (ii) the inequality is structured—based on 
unequal ownership of resources and division of labour globally; 
and (iii) the inequality is self-perpetuating and self-aggravating. 

Development of the least developed and developing coun- 
tries isa kind of mirage within the global context of the 
existing order, primarily because the order is based on unjust 
exploitative relationship of private ownership of material and 
non-material resources and market mechanisms which thrive 
not only on the economic subjugation of the Southern coun- 
tries, but also on their educational, scientific and cultural 
domination by the developed North. Behind these growing 
inequalities and the failure of all strategies to correct it is the 
pattern of dominance in the current world and the distribu- 
tion of power—military, political, economic and knowledge 
power—that supports it. This pattern of dominance and ex- 
ploitation assumes many direct and indirect forms. Some open 
and some subtle, and unless there is a clear understanding of 
its modes of operation and the building up of capacity to resist 
the same, any new measures to improve the present order are 
also likely to fail. For example, the existing pattern of domi- 
nance by military-industrial corporations is such that there 
are many hidden and effective ways of interfering with the 
untrammelled exercise of sovereignty so vital for the establish- 
ment of NIEO. It would, therefore, be a fallacy to think that 
because rations have become politically independent, they 
have also acquired the kind of sovereignty envisaged in the 
NIEO. 

The NIEO cannot be merely a question of international 
altruism or enlightened national self-interest. If the world 
wishes to avoid the rush for a global suicide the new order is 
not only desirable, it is inevitable. Arms race, pollution and 
global depletion of resources demand a strategy for survival 
ona global scale. The developed countries can have no 
future of their own in isolation from the future of man. If we 
are to think of the future of man in global terms, education 
cannot but have an instrumental role in moving towards the 
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proposed order. The future order cannot be erected on the 
present wasteful, unequal and unjust control of the earth’s 
collective resources. Sharing is the only chance for the family 
of man. 

The present order has led to political and economic crises 
and indeed to a moral crisis in the entire world—and not 
least of all in the developed countries themselves. The large 
growth of the GNP inthe developed countries has not also 
been in the interest of the people of these countries, consider- 
ing that a large part of it is spent on armaments and other 
items unrelated to the welfare of the people. 

Apart from the poverty of millions and growing inequali- 
ties and injustices, there are other evils of the present order 
such as pollution, environmental degradation, uncontrolled 
export of poisonous chemicals to less developed countries 
when their sale and distribution are banned or controlled in 
the developed countries, devaluation of the cultural resources 
of less developed countries, and the failure, to use effectively 
for the benefit of all mankind the creative potential of the 
large section of humanity residing in the Less Developed 
Countries (LDCs). 

The trends as stated above would lead to disaster. The 
establishment of a new order is a matter of urgency not only 
for the LDCs but for the developed countries as well. Such a 
new order will have to work towards a new future for all 
countries irrespective of whether they are LDCs or industrial- 
ized countries or centrally planned economies. The LDCs, 
again, need not necessarily follow the same process of indus- 
trialization or development as in the Western or centrally 
planned developed countries in order to reach the new future. 
They have also the option of working directly towards sucha 
future. 

Values and technologies are the two basic factors to bring 
about the new order. Current value systems have encouraged 
exploitation, elitism, authoritarianism and wasteful patterns of 
consumption in the developed as well as developing countries. 
Similarly, existing technologies make it possible for fewer and 
fewer people to control the lives of millions; science and 
technology is becoming a force in itself and it is necessary tO 
make human use of human knowledge and to devise necessary 
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controls on science and technology without affecting its 
immense capability for contributing to human welfare. The 
very crucial role of education in all societies in the promotion 
of values and of science and technology and in ensuring the 
proper use of the latter is universally accepted. Many of the 
ills of the present order might be traced to the failure to 
make use of the potentialities of education in this regard. 
For the establishment of a new order, it is necessary to avoid 
a similar failure and this underlines the need for identifying in 
more specific and operational details the manner in which 
education could play an effective role, in conjunction with 
other socio-economic measures, initiating changes needed for a 
New International Order. 

The Declaration and the Programme of Action, however, 
make only a marginal and insufficient reference to education 
and its role as a change-agent in the establishment of the new 
international order. This omission is conspicuous, partly 
because education is not a neutral agent in any order, but 
mainly because it is difficult to see how equality and justice can 
be achieved unless education acts as a catalyst. The role of 
education in moving towards the proposed change lies precisely 
in the fact that it is both the cause and the effect of existing 
injustices, inequities and other evils of the present exploitative 
world order of which the internal structures within nation- 
States are mostly replicas in miniature. 

There is no direct and mechanical relationship between 
education and the world order—either the existing or the 
Proposed one. The linkages between education and the world 
order are critical but not explicit—the two interacting with 
each other at the most strategic points in the interdependence 
Of national development and educational policies. 

Since their adoption by the UN General Assembly the 
implementation of the Declaration and the Programme of 
Action has been receding further and further in the priority 
list of the developed countries. The progress in action has only 
been marginal. Although a considerable level of awareness has 
already been achieved at many levels, namely, local, regional, 
national and international through dialogues and debates, in 
Concrete terms the achievements have been minimal. The 
North-South dialogues have had disappointing results, at best 
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generating a continued pessimism about the new world order 
as yet one more utopia. 

The urgency of putting the central issues back into sharp 
focus has, therefore, become all the more intense. The educa- 
‘tional decision-makers, planners, teachers, researchers and the 
international agencies can undoubtedly play an instrumental 
role in restoring the issues to the proper perspective so that 
they can, in the process, identify their own places in the instru- 
mentation of the change towards a more equal and just world 
order which, by definition, will need to be more than a new 
economic order. 

While the NIEO is mentioned repeatedly to the point of 
its becoming a mere slogan, it will have no meaning unless it 
is action-oriented and programmatic. In order for such a 
programme to be workable the basic issues of the existing 
order relating to education should be cleared. Whereas there 
is a broad consensus on the more obvious impact of the exist- 
ing order on education the de:per implications need careful 
scrutiny. Among others, the flow of resources and the brain 
drain from the developing countries as the reverse transfer of 
resources to the developed countries has been estimated to be 
nearly equal to the flow of all technical aid and capital grant 
to the developing countries. The absence of an international 
code of conduct for multi-national corporations has led to the 
Concentration of top-level technological and managerial 
expertise, including research and development facilities, in the 
metropolises of the North and all the semi-skilled and cheap 
infrastructures in their business empires in the developing 
countries, The present international division of labour con- 
demns the educational system of the developing countries to 
remain subjected to the needs of the developed world. 

The climate of sharing is unlikely to arrive on its own. 
What is most needed is a change in values, perhaps more 
among the developed than in the developing countries, but 
necessary for all. It is the task of education to help in this 
change. Education in this context means not merely school- 
ing, but a life-long learning process including non-formal 
and informal education. The process of change in values 
must be seen as “‘one of creating social awareness”, that is 
awareness of social reality. Such awareness should lead to 
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values conducive to elimination of elitism, consumerism, 
authoritarianism and exploitation, and respect for manual 
labour and earned income. It should also lead to increase in 
productivity. Such education should be provided to all includ- 
ing those who are currently deprived and those who have been 
deprived of education in the past. 

Equally, education must provide the requisite base for 
development and should provide the skills and knowledge 
needed therefor. Education must, therefore, include educa- 
tion for agriculture and for industry and for health, hygiene, 
nutrition, civic participation, etc. Education should also enable 
people to organize themselves against exploitation. 

Such education can be provided only by recognizing the 
principle of participation. Participation by the people had 
often meant in the past nothing more than their “voluntary” 
or free contribution of labour. Genuine participation has to 
go far beyond this, namely, participation in problem-identifi- 
cation, in planning, in decision-making and in implementation 
of the programme affecting them, in monitoring and evaluating 
and above all in equitable sharing of the benefits of develop- 
ment. Such participation would mean a decentralized system 
of planning and administration. The devolution of power, the 
decentralization of authority, and allocation of resources that 
this involves should go along with broad guidance/support 
from national or other agencies. 

Further, education programmes should be need-based. A 
need-based strategy of planning and programming of educa- 
tion should make education more relevant, meaningful and 
functional. Procedures of needs assessment would, of course, 
require action-oriented research at various levels. 

Equally, development requires the increasing application 
of science and technology to solve the problems faced by the 
people. Scientific and technological research are, however, 
generally geared to suit the needs of the well-to-do and this 
has to be changed. Also, the development of science must 
come from the people themselves, who should be encouraged 
to participate in scientific explorations. An effective two-way 
communication between researchers and people has to be 
established in order to make scientific research relevant to 
their needs. There is also the need to educate people in the 
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honest utilization of science and technology, namely, for 
peaceful purposes and for the welfare of the people and not 
for exploitation. 

Education has also to play a major role in conscientizing 
people for disarmament and dismantling of military machines. 
The vast drain of resources in military expenditure is a crime 
when there is still abject poverty in many parts of the world, 
apart from the grim prospect of mankind itself facing the risk 
of imminent destruction. Despite the knowledge of all this, 
mankind is unable to prevent the waste of tremendous resources 
to create potentials for overkill and military superiority. 
Disarmament would release tremendous resources for develop- 
ment estimated at present at $(US) 400 billion (compare this 
amount with $(US) 100 million earmarked as aid for education 
in Asia or $(US) 20 billion as total aid available from the 
developed nations for the developing countries). The military- 
industrial complex of the Western countries not only sucks in 
large chunks of the capital and educational manpower of their 
own countries but also imposes on the developing countries a 
particular pattern. This linkage creates a dangerous trend in 
the global educational scene. Compared with the Western 
investment in armaments the flow of technical assistance to the 
developing countries is far from adequate for any viable 
strategy of development. 

Not only is the capital aid grossly inadequate to the require- 
ments of a new international order—the nature of the 
technical assistance also needs reassessment—its administration 
is too heavy and to the detriment of its impact. Technical 
assistance in the form of experts has proved ineffective to help 
the developing countries build their own scientific, technologi- 
cal, research and development infrastructures. The fact that 
many international agencies have been unable yet to translate 
into action their commitment to a new world order raises a 
number of questions in the fields of science and development 
research. Reinforcing the national capacity has been given 
relatively little serious attention by international agencies and 

the developed countries, despite the fact that national institu- 
tions live longer than foreign experts. Much of the foreign aid 
flow is recycled to the developed countries in the form of 
salaries and consultancy service charges of the foreign experts. 
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The Fourth Regional Conference of Ministers of Education 
and Those Responsible for Economic Planning (24 July to 1 
August, 1978) observed: 


On the eve of the Third United Nations Development 
Decade, and in the context of a New International Econo- 
mic Order, it is clear that education, whose ultimate goal 
is to promote the full development of the human personal- 
ity, will be faced with increased responsibilities for contri- 
buting to the economic, social and cultural progress of 
societies, for consolidating national independence and for 


strengthening peace and international cooperation and 
understanding. 


The Conference also noted with satisfaction that: 


There has been a marked trend to move away from elitist 
education towards broadly based education (but observed 
that much still needed to be done), because tens of millions 
of children do not have access to education; in absolute 
terms the number of illiterates is increasing; and in many 
cases educational disparities are widening. 


The Conference stressed the imperative need to improve the 
quality of education and make it more relevant by recasting 
it in national, cultural and human values. These perceptions 
are in accord with the diagnosis presented earlier and have 
many implications for education. 

It is clear that the kind of development envisaged in the 
NIEO cannot be attained without a radical transformation of 
the socio-economic as well as the education system (the two 
being inextricably linked) both internally in the developing and 
developed nations and internationally among nations. Action 
is therefore required simultaneously on both fronts. Towards 
this end, specific recommendations are considered in Section 
lI. For equity and social justice at home are not going to 
follow automatically and independently of the world order, 
and achievement of such a less unjust society in developing 
countries will not result in equity and justice among rich and 
poor nations. This is why the NIEO calls fora new kind of 
relationship, a relationship of “‘equity, sovereign equality, 
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interdependence, common interest and expectations” between 
the developing and developed countries, 


1I IMPLICATIONS OF NIEO FOR EDUCATION 


Although the Declaration of the NIEO is largely silent on the 
role of education, some specific implications of the NIEO for 
education and the manner in which education could contribute 
in this direction could be inferred and are spelt out in this 
Section. It is noted that the Declaration on the NIEO inter 
alia recognizes: 


(a) remaining vestiges of alien and colonial domination, 
foreign occupation, racial discrimination, apartheid 
and neo-colonialism in all its forms continue to be 
among the greatest obstacles to full emanicipation and 
progress of the developing countries (para 1); 

(b) the right of every country to adopt the economic and 
social system that it deems most appropriate for its 
development (para 4 d); 

(c) sustained improvement in terms of trade for develop- 
ing countries (para 4); 

(d) transfer of more financial and other resources to deve- 
loping countries (para 4 k to o); 

(e) access to achievements of modern science and techno- 
logy and creation of indigenous technology for the 
benefit of developing countries (para 4 p); 

(f) prevention of waste of natural resources including 
food products (para 4 v); 

(g) the need for developing countries to concentrate all 
their resources in the cause of development (para 4 r); 
and 

(h) strengthening of cooperation among developing coun- 
tries (para 4 g). 


All these principles have to be fostered, in both the developing 
and the developed countries, through the educational system. 
One principle of great significance in the above list of parti- 
cular concern to the developing countries is the one contained 
in (g), namely the concentration of all the resources in the cause 
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of development. This principle underlying the NIEO is more 
than mere economic growth, or growth with redistributive 
justice and implies the following set of principles: 


—higher productivity and increase in production; 

- distributive justice or equity; meeting of basic minimum 
needs being only one aspect of it, for the eradication of 
abject poverty, the concept itself being dynamic and 
country-specific; 

—employment both as a means and as an end in itself; 

—people’s participation, both as a means and as an end, 
in the sense of people’s participation in decision-making 
and in the sharing of benefits of development and also 
for the inculcation of democratic values; 

—self-reliance; and 

—ecological balance. 


Development undertaken on the above lines calls for, in parti- 
cular, full deployment of all resources, particularly human 
resources in a productive manner that will ensure meaningful 
employment to everyone and will also simultaneously lead to 
an equitable distribution of the fruits of development among 
all. 


Objectives of education 

Given the objectives of development as envisaged in the NIEO, 
the main thrusts or objectives of education in the context of 
NIEO are discussed below: 


Creating awareness of social reality and action 
(a) Increasing awareness of social reality and of economic 
processes: One reason for the gaps discussed in Sec- 
tion I, continuing both at the international and 
national levels, is lack of awareness of social] pro- 
cesses, If people become aware of the consequences of 
certain social aspects, they are motivated to bring 
about some changes. For example, the American youth 
were mobilized into protest and other activist beha- 
viour as a result of their widespread discussion and 
awareness of the consequences of the Vietnam War. 
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Most changes in the developing countries have occurred 
when people are educated to understand the basic 
social reality. 

(b) Increasing power and assertiveness in people: The long 
training and conditioning in helplessness makes both 
undeveloped countries and under-developed sections in 
a country lose faith in their own ability to control and 
change the environment. As a result of this as well as 
of both subtle and overt attempts to denigrate them by 
persons from the developed parts of the world or of 
the nations, they think very low of themselves. Educa- 
tion should help in increasing pride in their inherent 
strength and their heritage, and increase their sense of 
power and ability to assert themselves to bring about 
change. 

(c) Organizing people to understand and solve problems 
collectively: One result of underdevelopment is lack of 
solidarity and collective strength. Changes cannot be 
brought about unless people organize themselves and 
collectively confront the problems and solve them. 
Collaborative work involves both pooling of available 
resources and supplementing each other’s expertise and 
competences. 


Developing humanistic values 

The new economic order envisages a liberated person, a person 
who confronts and fights for bringing about necessary condi- 
tions for an equitable and just society, and in which all people 
are able to function as human beings at a higher level. The 
emphasis on human values requires the removal of exploitation 
free society. A continuous emphasis on humanistic values will 
contribute to raising the quality of life. 


Developing productive skills 
Education should also develop the productive skills needed for 
agriculture, for industry and for other economic activities. 
Imparting of such skills to adult and youth populations is 
Vital for speedy development. 


S 
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Participatory education 

(a) Strengthening of research capability : Developing coun- 
tries should strengthen their research capability in order 
to better solve their own problems and to contribute to 
the pool of knowledge on an equal footing with deve- 
loped countries. 

(b) Integrating production of knowledge and its use : The 
diagnosis presented in this report is partly the result of 
the division ofthe world and society into those who 
produce knowledge (and, therefore, who are seen as 
superior) and those who consume or use knowledge (and 
who are perceived as inferior). It is necessary to achieve 
praxis in the real sense of the term so that production 
of knowledge or theories get integrated with the use of 
knowledge or practice. Knowledge is produced in the 
Process of action, and action is strengthened by the 
proper understanding of the process and the perspec- 
tive (i.e. knowledge or theory). Education, in this way, 
will cater to the real needs of people which obviously 
would be different at different levels and in different 
societies. However, these needs will be identified in the 
Process of action, rather than by “experts” from out- 
side. 

(c) Teaching and learning as a mutually reinforcing and 
Participatory process: For the new economic order, the 
concept of education should primarily be the concept of 
learning. In this concept even the teacher is primarily a 
learner. Everyone jointly explores, some have one kind 
of strength while others have other kinds of strength. 
Their roles, of course, are supplementary. Education in 
this sense gets integrated with production and commu- 
nity service. 


III SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION 


On the eve of the Third Development Decade and in the con- 
text of the NIEO, the following suggestions have been made 
in the hope that these will find their appropriate places in the 
future action-programmes that may be designed by the world 
community at international, regional and sub-regional levels, 
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and similarly by nations at national, sub-national and local 
levels. 

1. The NIEO is a proposal for a radical mutually reinforc- 
ing change ona global scale, not just for marginal adjust- 
ments in the existing order, international or national. Since 
education is not a neutral agent, massive efforts must be made 
to reorient and restructure the global developmental strategy 
vis-a-vis research, training and education. 

2. The role of education, in the context of the new world 
order, should be seen as one of conscientizing the young and 
the old, both within the developing and the developed coun- 
tries, in order to bring attitudinal changes anda system of 
new values so necessary for the realization of an equitable and 
just society at the national and global levels. 

3. There should be greater distributive justice in the share 
of resources—educational, scientific and technological, infor- 
mation and communication—on a global scale. The flow of 
aid for education and developmental research should increase 
both in quantity and quality, mainly by diversion of maximum 
resources from armaments, to support the national efforts 
of educational and developmental programmes in the deve- 
loping countries. Such support must come in the way these 
countries themselves feel necessary and appropriate. 

4, The national development strategy of each developing 
country should be appropriately oriented to narrowing the 
existing educational gap between different sections of its 
society and to narrowing the gap between education and work 
and between education and the economy so as to build its own 
resource base economically as well as educationally, scientifi- 
cally and technologically. Innovative measures such as utiliz- 
ing the community resources, especially making use of locally 
available skilled and knowledgeable persons in the teaching- 
learning process, mobilization of surplus labour force for 
generating resources for local-level development and also 
thereby providing access to education and other basic public 
services to the poorest sections of society need to be devised 
and implemented. 

5. There should be a new form of technical cooperation 
between the developed and the developing countries that 
should enable the latter to achieve self-reliance, and also tO 
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make their own contribution to science and technology by 
helping them to create their own research and development 
infrastructures and institutions rather than to remain perpetual 
intellectual colonies and provincial outposts of Western science 
and technology metropolises. Institutional mechanisms should 
be set up under the auspices of international organizations 
such as UNESCO for promoting technical cooperation among 
the developing countries (TCDC) ona continuing basis. The 
Asian Programme of Educational Innovation for Development 
(APEID) offers a good example of such cooperation among 
the developing countries. Infrastructures such as research 
centres, scientific and technological laboratories, etc., can be 
established to benefit the developing countries by helping to 
evolve and develop an appropriate science and technology 
base regionally. 

6. The training programmes under foreign aid should 
encourage the scholars and trainees from the developing coun- 
tries to spend more time in the developing countries and gain 
more field experience than spend all or most of their time in 
the developed countries. 

7. The researches supported by outside agencies should be 
more according to the education and the developmental needs 
of the developing countries, and should also build up research 
capabilities in the developing countries. The present interna- 
tional division of labour will need to be radically altered to 
enable the developing countries to build their own trained 
manpower and educational base at a faster rate. Measures also 
need to be devised and enforced jointly by the developed and 
the developing countries for checking “brain drain” and also 
to compensate the latter for the loss that has already occurred 
and is likely to occur through this reverse flow of resources. 

8. International agencies should sponsor authentic research 
on expenditures on arms and their effect on international 
development and the consequent deformities in education, 
training and research in the developed countries. 

9. The UN system should sponsor studies in both the deve- 
loped and the developing countries on educational and other 
disparities at global, regional and national levels and disse- 
minate their findings for use in the university curriculum for 
Social sciences and education courses. These findings should 
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be given the widest possible circulation through all the media 
and be propagated for mobilization of broadest consensus of 
world opinion. 

10. The UN system should, through all its agencies, make 
a concerted effort to translate into action their commitment 
to the establishment of a New International Economic Order. 
The UN system’s own policy should reflect the concern for 
redressing the evils of the present order. For this the UN 
system should utilize all possible information and communi- 
cation resources at its disposal. 

11. An international code of conduct for the multinational 
corporations should be devised and enforced by the United 
Nations. 

12, The system of international capital aid and technical 
assistance will need to be radically changed so that there is 
less recycling of resources to the developed countries and 
more visible impact on the developmental field. 

13. The developing countries must mobilize their local and 
regional educational resources for achieving solidarity against 
the present order by mutually cooperating to share the avail- 
able resources in education, training and research through 
interchange of experiences, personnel and research findings. 

14, The national development strategy of each developing 
country should be appropriately oriented to narrowing the 
existing educational gap between different sections of its 
society and to narrowing the gap between education and work 
and between education and the economy so as to build its 
own resource base economically as well as educationally, 
scientifically and technologically. 

15. Elitism must be deglamourized as a matter of policy in 
all developing countries. Measures should be taken for improv- 
ing equality and ensuring comparability of achievement in 
training, education and research. It will be necessary to delink 
academic degrees as job requirements. Instead, appropriate 
tests may be devised by employers, particularly by the public 
sector, without requiring formal certification. 

16. The recommendation to place “‘values” at the centre of 
education and man at the centre of development calls for new 
emphasis on participatory decision-making at all stages o 
planninag and administration of education. In other words, 
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organization ofa new educational system should follow the 
same value system thata comprehensive and balanced com- 
bination ofthe NIEO, the Basic Needs model and other 
approaches attempt to propagate for future development. That 
is to say, there should be genuine participation of the people 
at the local level; the administration system should be decen- 
tralized and the principles of sharing of power and decision- 
making responsibilities should be systematically followed. Any 
effort at inculcating the values of self-reliance, cooperation, 
mutual respect, and sharing will not become successful if the 
administration itself is not based on these very values. How- 
ever, simultaneously with the decentralization of the power 
structure and administration, it will be necessary to establish 
vertical articulation within the organizational machinery start- 
ing from the local level on to the district, provincial and 
national levels. Similarly, there should be effective horizontal 
linkages, and if possible, integration between education and 
other development activities at each level of the administration 
structure. In this respect, the administrative structure deve- 
loped in Tanzania provides a good example of both vertical 
articulation and horizontal integration. An integrated approach 
to education in terms of the package of objectives of develop- 
ment discussed in Section II is suggested as a fruitful area for 
further research and study both at national and international 
levels, 

17. Regional and international institutions can play a vital 
role in dissemination, and also an important catalytic role for 
action both at national and international levels along these 
lines. More specifically, they can initiate collaborative research 
Programmes, organize training programmes, and facilitate 
exchange of experiences, etc., through field visits of successful 
experiments and thereby promote technical cooperation among 
the developing countries, on the one hand, and among the 
developed and developing countries on the other. 
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APPENDIX I 
Education for a Humanist Order 


P.C. CHUNDER* 


I AM deeply grateful for this invitation to deliver the valedictory 
address in connection with this most interesting Seminar on 
Contribution of Education to a New International Order. The 
subject itself is very challenging and stimulating and I agree 
with you, Mr. Chairman, that the topic is not an easy one. 
Since many distinguished educationists and leaders of thought 
have taken part in the deliberations, I shall go through the 
proceedings very carefully for my own enlightenment. 

I was just listening to the summary of the proceedings narrat- 
ed by Prof. Debeauvais before us. From it, I get the impression 
that the real solution of the problem is yet to be reached. 
Perhaps deeper thinking will be necessary. Prof. Debeauvais 
has pointed out that in the New International Economic Order 
(NIEO), not much has been said about education. I was 
Wondering why it should be so. Was the omission deliberate 
Or simply accidental? I felt that perhaps in pressing for a new 
economic order only, we are missing some other essential needs 
of man. I think education is a great necessity in every field 
of economic order. There is need for personnel—scientists, 
technologists, technicians at different levels for initiating new 
Productive forces. But when it comes to the question of sharing 
the gains of economic activities, here also education would be 


*Dr. P.C. Chunder was at the time of the Seminar Union Minister of 
Ed ucation, India. 
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absolutely necessary. Without education, the inequalities which 
we find in society will continue. As Dr. Latif has pointed out, 
an spite of these declarations about a new economic order, not 
much headway has been made and inequalities continue not 
-only at the international level but also at the national level. 

Education, in spite of the great capital investment in it, is 
mot making much impact even in the developed countries. 
According to some leading journals like the Time, Atlantic and 
New Statesman, in spite of the high salaries paid to the 
teachers and the big laboratories, barring a few high-rated 
technicians dealing with high technologies, the ultimate result 
is that many students coming out of these institutions do not 
know how to read and write their own mother tongue correct- 
ly! Whatever they learn at school they forget soon after they 
enter the world of work. So the problem of continuing educa- 
tion is there, whether it is a developed country or a developing 
or underdeveloped country. 

In the West, education can be continued by audio-visual 
methods or through the means of mass communication. Now, 
we too have more and more television sets and more and more 
films, and one may feel that one need not be skilled in the art 
of reading at all and need not take recourse to books. The 
need for education which was felt to be necessary at a certain 
stage for a broad development of the mind is no longer felt as 
strongly as it was before. 

Many countries face the problems of broken homes, drug 
addiction and great incidence of crime. Behind all this is the 
tragedy that the totality of man has been forgotton. It is a 
well-known observation that man does not live by bread alone. 
But, unfortunately, we are living by bread alone, and we 
always feel that by satisfying the physical needs of man—food, 
shelter, etc., we will be able to meeth is emotional needs as well. 
But that is not so. So when we stress a new economic order, 
we should also stress the emotional or moral needs of man. i 
am glad that, in passing, Dr. Latif has referred to the moral 
needs of man. If we have to frame any order for man, it must 
be a comprehensive order so that it will touch not only his 
economic side but also his emotional and moral sides. Since 
the days of the Industrial Revolution, we have stressed only 
one aspect of man, the physical. . . . More food, more nutrition, 
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better homes, more luxuries, less number of days of work. . . 
but side by side if we do not cater to the emotional needs, 
then there will continue to be more broken homes... . 

Therefore, the United Nations has thought of formulating a 
New International Economic Order, and I shall certainly 
wait for the day when the UN will also formulate an Inter- 
national Humanist Order, as without such an order we will 
fail at every stage of life. More and more weapons are being 
invented and the whole of mankind is facing a threat to its 
very existence. Why is it so? Because the moral basis of inter- 
national society has not been strengthened, Because we are 
afraid that we might be dominated by another country or by a 
group of countries, or we ourselves want to dominate others, 
So if a real moral basis is created, man would have to come to 
the conclusion that there is no place for domination in this 
world and ultimately domination does not pay. Because this 
has not been done, we face the problems of the armament race. 
We have the problem of nuclear weapons and of pollution. 
Also because we think only in economic terms, in terms of 
physical needs alone, we are polluting nature and creating 
ecological problems, 

The time has therefore come when we should shout at the 
top of our voice that we must not confine ourselves only to 
supplying the physical needs of man, but also other needs— 
moral and emotional. And I am glad that the UN has come 
out with the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, that it 
has been followed by two conventions on social, economic and 
Political rights. Similarly, other conventions have been for- 
mulated for children and various other vulnerable sections of 
the human community. But there is no compelling force 
behind many of these declarations. And here is the real role of 
education. 
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Role of Education in the New International 
Economic Order 


V.K.R.V. RAO 


The New International Economic Order presupposes a change 
in the attitudes and operational behaviour of both people and 
decision-makers in the developing countries as well as in the 
developed countries. Thus, unless there is a significant change 
in the current attitudes of the developed countries, in the 
strength of their professed desire to help the developing coun- 
tries and increase developmental assistance to something like 
1 to 3 per cent of their GNP instead of the current rate of 
something like 0.3 per cent that they are giving, there will be no 
possibility for the establishment of a new international econo- 
mic order. This means creating a feeling which would also be 
effective in action, a real sense of fraternity and genuine con- 
cern on the part of the people and decision-makers in the 
developed countries for the betterment of the people of the 
developing countries. 

This kind of change in attitudes is not easy to bring about, 
unless a determined and deliberate attempt is made to bring 
about such a change by necessary education. The education 
required for this purpose will have to be part of a major effort 
to change the attitudes of the adult population as well as the 
people who influence their thinking. At the same time this 
attempt has to be directed towards younger persons who are 
studying in schools and colleges. Therefore, what is required 
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is the use of non-formal education, informal education and 
mass-media to give reality and life to the concept of human 
fraternity and the concept of moral obligation of the better-off 
to help the worse-off in the world. For intellectuals and for 
college and school students, a more comprehensive and pur- 
posive attempt to educate them in developing an attitude in 
favour of a much larger development assistance has to be made 
by including suitable material in their formal course of 
instruction. 

What exactly should be the kind of material that is requir- 
ed for this purpose and how it should be organized and to 
what extent these can help are all matters for the Seminar to 
consider. 

It must also be made clear that action for the new inter- 
national economic order does not rest merely on the developed 
countries. It rests even more on the attitudes of the people 
and decision-makers in the developing countries and the pro- 
grammes they undertake for self-reliance, maximum mobiliza- 
tion of internal resources, reduction of inequalities in income 
and wealth and prices in their own countries, and specific 
attempts for the removal of poverty and betterment of the 
worse-off in their own population by appropriate changes in 
their national economic and social policies, and financing of 
their development programmes. This also requires education 
both at the informal and formal levels. What form it should 
take again is a matter for the Seminar to consider. 

Apart from these two general aspects of the role of educa- 
tion in facilitating the emergence of a new international econo- 
mic order, there is the specific question as to how far education 
can be used as an instrument for the reduction if not removal 
of inequalities. Equality of opportunity, which is often suggest- 
ed as a solution, is itself not sufficiently effective even if it is 
Possible to realize it. Thus, for example, possibility of admis- 
sion to good schools or colleges may be theoretically open to 
all irrespective of caste, creed, nationality or economic status, 
but in fact, admissions are severely constrained by economic 
factors. Unless there is a comprehensive system of scholarships 
for those whose economic status does not permit them to take 
advantage of access to these institutions, equality of opportu- 
nity loses all meaning. Therefore, equality of opportunity 
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requires the provision of special measures for access to educa- 
tion by persons who are unable to take advantage of educa- 
tional facilities of the desired kind because of their economic 
handicaps. Even if reservations are made for the people of 
lower economic or social status, their home background and 
their inability to get supplementary material required for tak- 
ing advantage of the educational facilities will come in their 
way. Therefore, any system of reservation should also be 
accompanied by measures for imparting special training to 
persons who are admitted and given access to the educational 
facilities. 

While it may not be desirable to abolish educational insti- 
tutions which offer superior facilities mainly used by the elite, 
what can be done is to make available by a system of scholar- 
ships an adequate proportion of seats in these institutions to 
students hailing from the socially or economically backward 
classes in society. Simultaneously, attempts should be made to 
improve the facilities offered in the educational institutions 
which in fact are patronized by the students whose economic 
and social status does not permit them to join institutions with 
superior facilities. 

It is also necessary to have much greater opportunities 
provided for in-service training programmes, education facili- 
ties for people who are at work, evening classes and correspon- 
dence courses and other recognized means of non-formal 
education. 

It is also important to point out that competitive examina- 
tions, which are open to all, do not really provide equality of 
opportunity as those students who already have had superior 
education facilities and on whom special expenditure is incur- 
red by their parents through coaching facilities, are always 
better qualified for such competitive examinations. Also the 
bulk of the students are handicapped by the bad schooling they 
get and the poor home background they have. It is therefore 
essential to devise a system of scholarships which will give 
equality of opportunity in the real sense to the talented from 
the backward schools and backward communities. In this 

connection I may make reference to a scheme I introduced, 
when I was Minister for Education, for national scholarships 
at the post-elementary level. In that scheme, a scholarship was 
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offered not on the basis of ranking in the provincial or national 
examinations, but on the basis of ranking by blocks in each 
district. The two top students in each block, irrespective of 
their ranking in the district examinations, were to get these 
scholarships and then given facilities for transfer to the best 
schools in the district, so that they could take advantage of 
better educational facilities. I believe this scheme has been in 
operation for some years and its working may be looked into 
by the Seminar to see if itis one possible way of removing 
inequalities in access to good educational facilities. 

I am sorry this note is necessarily brief and does not cover 
all the aspects of the subject which the Seminar is discussing. 
However, I thought I would send this brief note rather than 
send no note at all. 


APPENDIX III 
A Brief Note on the Sub-Themes of the Seminar 


“A.D.V. DES INDRARATNA 


In my view, the ultimate objective of the New International 
Order should be the reduction of the present inequalities in the 
living standards and in the future social and economic opportu- 
nities, both within and between nations. 

Education has a major role to play in the achievement of 
this objective. This is directly linked with the contribution 
which a properly planned education can make to the social 
and economic development of a country. 

This contribution can be made through (i) reduction of 
inequalities of income and wealth, (ii) increase in employment 
and (iii) development of rural areas, which constitute the bulk 
of the developable land, especially of the developing countries. 
In the this context, the three sub-themes of this Regional 
Seminar on the Contribution of Education to the New Inter- 
national Order are of great relevance. 

Within the first theme, viz. the role of educational policies 
in reducing inequalities, the discussion may have to focus on 
the equalization of educational opportunities irrespective of 
(i) the geographical location of areas, (ii) income levels and 
(iii) caste, race and language barriers. For, in relation to these 
marked differences in educational opportunity exist at present 
in many developing countries. No New International Order 
can be built without first restructuring this National Order. 
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In many underdeveloped countries, education may not be 
so structured as to meet their manpower needs. The education 
system also may be so imbalanced as to produce, on the one 
hand, an excessive supply of certain types of skills while, on 
the other, leaving a serious dearth of other types of sophisti- 
cated skills. There are many instances where educational 
facilities are quantitatively expanded in order to merely cope 
with the increasing population. Sri Lanka, with which I am 
more familiar, is a good case in point. The unplanned expansion 
of educational facilities there “‘failed to produce the necessary 
skills to meet the manpower needs of the country, resulting in 
an undiversified or lop-sided education system and, worst of 
all, a serious problem of graduate unemployment”’.? 

Within the second sub-theme, attention of this Seminar 
should be directed to a discussion of the need for a greater bias 
for “work-based” education, bringing out clearly the shift of 
emphasis from quantitative to qualitative expansion of facilities 
in these countries.? 

The Seminar also should examine the issue of ‘‘while an 
eight-year (or so) basic education must be provided for every- 
one for “learning to be”, the educational structure of deve- 
loping countries should be related to their respective economic 
structures and their respective economic needs. 

The relevance of education to development hardly needs 
any emphasis. It has been widely discussed and is widely recog- 
nized that education promotes development by improving the 
quality of labour and that there is an urgent need for substan- 
tial investment in human capital in these countries. This is 
intimately bound up with the question of what should be done 
at various levels of education to gear it to national develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, there is another aspect of education which 
1S not so readily recognized and discussed. It is how education 
can contribute to development through its influence on popu- 

lation growth. After a long debate of more than ten years 
among educationists and professional educators, population 
education has been accepted by most countries as an essential 
Part of the educational curriculum. This Seminar, under its 
third and last sub-theme, can examine the role which the curri- 
culum at various levels can play in the development of atti- 
tudes and ideals that will make children and youth at respective 
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levels of education (primary, secondary and tertiary) adopt 
fertility patterns which may be more in keeping with the deve- 
lopment goals of their respective countries. 
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